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Did you ever consider the 
tonic effect of advertising ? 


To our minds it implies an enthusing of 
your own sales force, of the wholesale 
distributors and of the retailers; it 
insures a quickening interest in your 
whole business—and this entirely in 
addition to the value of the advertising 
on the consumer. 


The tonic effect of advertising is thus 
to arouse enthusiasm, create renewed 
interest, awaken salesfolk to fresh 
endeavor in your behalf. Such a tonic 
will profit you, for it means easier 
selling. 


If we were asked to discuss the subject 
with you, we would want to talk in 
terms of your business, not ours. 


N. W. AYER & SON 
Philadelphia 


New York Boston Chicago Cleveland 
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is too valuable for 
general distribution 
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It will only be worth its cost to us through 
being placed in the hands of advertisers who 
are interested in establishing or strengthen- 
ing a New York market. 


It contains reproductions of original letters 
from forty-one prominent advertisers. These 
successful firms express their views on car 
card advertising in Greater New York, and 
what they say should be of vital interest to 
any advertiser with Metropolitan intentions. 


A request for it from any responsible firm 
will bring a copy by return mail. 


We have exclusive control of the Card and Poster Space on 
the Subway and Elevated Lines of New York and are sole 
agents for all Car Advertising in Brooklyn. TOTAL PAS- 
SENGERS CARRIED, OVER THREE MILLIONS DAILY 
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How to Keep Good-Will Thieves at Bay 














As \r. Rogers emphasizes in the following admirable article, every 


successful advertiser must experience unfair competition. 


The more 


his reputation as the producer of a good brand grows among con- 
sumers, the more attention and money he must devote to holding off 


the pirates. 


leading advertisers ask what can be and should be done. 


Letters received by Printers’ INK almost daily from 


Manufac- 


turers are realizing that moral suasion and parleying won’t go far 


to remedy the evil. 


Those who, in a score of contemptible ways, con- 


duct their forays against a reputable brand are beyond the reach of 


effective moral argument. 


defense. 


Advertisers have a great interest in common here. 


Such thieves respect only a hard- hitting 


The sooner they 


know how to manage their defensive guns, the more quickly good-will 
thieves will be driven out of business. 


By Edward S. Rogers, 

Of the Chicago Bar. Lecturer at Uni- 

versity of Michigan. 

In earlier and simpler times 
trade-mark counterfeiters were 
punished capitally or had their 
hands cut off by the common 
hangman. An edict of the Elector 
Palatine in the fourteenth century 
decreed hanging for an innkeeper 
who sold ordinary wine as Rudes- 
heimer. 

_As late as 1853, at the York as- 
sizes, Mr. Justice Erle sentenced 
a man to two years’ imprisonment 
for counterfeiting a blacking label. 
At the Middlesex sessions in 1860 
one Jones was given three years’ 
penal servitude for imitating Bor- 
wick’s Baking Powder labels. The 
punishment was made to fit the 
crime. The trade pirate got penal 
servitude and the maritime per- 
son, who pursued piracy, if 
caught, was hanged on Nix’s mate 
and his carcass, coated with tar, 
swung in an iron cage as a warfn- 
ing to evil doers. 

Piracy of the more robust va- 
tiety has, disappeared from the 
face of the waters, 


and trade-th!were given a short shrift. 


mark piracy of the corresponding 
type is fast disappearing from the 
land. I doubt if covetousness is 
less prevalent, but piracy has de- 
generated in robustness of method, 
The name pirate applied to the 
poor creature who to-day tries to 
steal his successful rival’s busi- 
ness is an utter misnomer. His 
conduct is only comparable with 
the variety of dishonesty exempli- 
fied by the humble individual who 
steals door mats or picks pockets. 
To call the modern infringer a 
pirate is to pay him a compliment 


‘he does not deserve; he is no such 


hardy ruffian, he is a sneak thief, 
a confidence man, just as dishon- 
est, no doubt, as a real man thief, 
but less admirable. 

He hopes to escape the penalty 
of his wrongdoing by craft and 
cunning, to deceive the public and 
then, when accused, also to de- 
ceive the courts. The courts, of 
course, had no difficulty in deal- 
ing with the counterfeiter and the 
real and properly so-called trade- 
mark pirate. They sometimes were 
difficult to catch, but when a 
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law, however, is not always so 
fortunate in overtaking and stop- 
ping the more astute modern in- 
fringer. The courts are as a gen- 
eral thing about five years behind 
the trade parasite. This is shown 
by the development of the law on 
the subject of trade-mark in- 
fringement and unfair competi- 
tion. 


DEVELOPMENT OF UNFAIR COMPETI- 
TION 


The first private actions based 
upon imitation of trade-marks 
were what is known as actions on 
the case for deceit; that is to say, 
the defrauded purchaser sued the 
dealer who had deceived him by 
the use of an imitation mark. 
There are a number of cases back 
in the reign of Queen Elizabeth 
which proceeded upon this theory. 
Actual fraud is an essential ele- 
ment to this sort of an action, and 
the necessity of showing it left an 
avenue. of escape open for the pi- 
rate, who had only to swear that 
he acted in good faith to escape 
liability. Then followed actions 
by the manufacturer whose trade- 
mark was infringed which at first 
were not entertained at all by the 
courts, one very eminent judge, 
as late as 1742, stating that to rec- 
ognize such an action would lead 
to “mischievous consequences.” 

A few years later the judicial 
conscience awakened sufficiently to 
permit the manufacturer whose 
mark was infringed to enjoin a 
continuance of it, and even then 
it was necessary to prove actual 
fraud on the part of the defend- 
ant. It was not until 1838 that 
the English courts abandoned this 
notion and held that fraud was 
not an essential element. It was 
about that time, or a little later, 
that the trade-mark infringer dis- 
covered that the only apparent 
way to escape liability was to 
make his imitation jess exact and 
leave room for argument that 
there was no imitation in fact, and 
to imitate not so much the techni- 
cal trade-mark of his rival, but 
the dress of his package, color or 
label or other identifying feature 
in which no monopoly or prop- 
erty, strictly speaking, could be 
claimed. Since the courts up to 


this time had enjoined infri:ze- 
ment of trade-marks on the s:ip- 
posed ground that infringement 
was an invasion of property, 1 iey 
had great difficulty at the outse. in 
coping with the changed cordi- 
tions, because concededly tl 
was no property in the color rz 
for example, in a geograph::a 
name, in a personal name or i 
any of the numberless _ thii:gs, 
other than technical marks, ‘at 
serve to identify goods as com ng 
from a particular commercial 
source. 

But after the judicial inertia 
was overcome the new conditi ns 
were squarely met and adequate 
relief accorded. This was he 
origin of what subsequently be- 
came known as unfair compcti- 
tion and the doctrine of secondary 
meaning. The doctrine of secon- 
dary meaning briefly is this: That 
if an element performs useful 
functions and has a more or less 
direct meaning as applied to the 
goods—whether that element is 
used as a covering for the goods 
or as an ornamentation—its use 
by others will be restrained, if it 
can be shown that in addition to 
its specific functions this ele- 
ment possesses by usage an addi- 
tional usefulness as a means of 
identification. That is to say, if 
a man uses a red label or red 
package on his goods, primarily 
the label or package is simply a 
covering, but if it can be shown 
by reason of long use of a red la- 
bel-or package it also identifies a 
certain producers’ article, the use 
by anyone else of a label or pack- 
age so similar in appearance as to 
be calculated to pass off the sec- 
ond producer’s article as that of 
the first, this deceptive use will be 
enjoined or restricted. 

So after several hundred years’ 
development, the law of unfair 
competition has been crystallized 
into a single sentence—no one has 
any right to sell his goods as the 
goods of another. 

There now is no question of 
law involved in these cases. They 
are cases of fact. The law is es- 
tablished, and the principle is pet- 
fectly general and without excep- 
tion. No one has a right to use 
any artifice or contrivance by 
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“The Iron Trail” by Rex Beach 


another smashing new serial beginning in the 
January Everybody’s. A powerful, vivid 
story of Alaska, full of action and interest 
from the very first page. Sure to make a 
big hit. 


The fourth instalment of “The Remedy,” by 
Thomas Lawson, is also in this January issue. It 
demonstrates convincingly how governmental 
supervision of the Stock Exchange will curb stock 
gambling. 


Other stories, articles and illustrations by Julian 
Street, Arthur Train, Edwin L. Sabin, J. M. Flagg, 
Howard Pyle, M. L. Bracker, etc., complete a 
corking issue. 

The consistent high quality of Everybody’s attracts 
a class of readers in keeping with what it publishes. 
If you want your sales-story placed before discrim- 
inating people in the most substantial homes of the 
country, publish it in 
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avazine 
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means of which the sale of his 
goods as a rival’s is accomplished 
either directly or indirectly, or 
will probably be accomplished by 
dealers who purchase from him. 
Will ultimate purchasers without 
active and actual passing off by 
either the producer or the retailer 
be likely to purchase the defend- 
ant’s goods in the belief that they 
are the goods of the complainant? 
It is of no consequence whether 
the deception is effected by imita- 
tion of trade-mark or name, 
whether descriptive, geographical 
or personal, duplication or copy- 
ing of device, label, color, design 
or get-up of enclosing package, 
duplication of catch-words or in 
any other way. Is one trader 
making, directly or indirectly, ex- 
pressly or by implication, a false 
representation that his goods are 
those of a rival? It may be made 
in any of the myriad ways in 
which it is possible to make it. 
The question in every case is: Is 
this false representation being 
made? And that question is a 
Guestion of fact. 


UNFAIR CASES DO NOT INVOLVE COM- 
PLICATED POINTS OF LAW 


Now, no lawyer has any cause 
for complaint when clients do not 
hand him their cases on a silver 
platter, but when people come in 
and put a carton or bottle or what 
not on his desk and say, “That’s 
an imitation of our Bird brand 
and I want you to stop it at once; 
don’t wait a minute; get right 
after the scoundrel”—he has a 
grievance. It is simple enough to 
treat an ordinary commercial law- 
suit thus casually—to tell a law- 
yer to collect a past-due note or 
sue for breach of contract. , Cases 
such as these may involve dis- 
puted law points, but the facts are 
generally simple and can be as- 
certained in a few minutes. 

Unfair trade cases contrary to 
the common belief do not involve 
any complicated law points. There 
is nothing mysterious or esoteric 
about them. They are cases of 
fact and the facts are spread over 
the whole territory where the 
goods of the parties are sold, and 
it takes time to get them. So 
short of obvious and shameless 


counterfeiting, the facts of the 
cases are to be found not on!. in 
the contrasted labels or packares, 
but inthe stores of the dealers 
who handle the goods. 

The question is a practical one: 
Are purchasers likely to be de- 
ceived? When there is nothing to 
go by but a comparison of la)els 
or names, which more or less re- 
semble each other, one man’s opin- 
ion is as good as another’s, and 
cases started and prosecuted on 
such a basis resolve themseives 
into nice little academic disputes, 
one side contending that the re- 
semblances are enough to fool 
people and the other maintaining 
that no one with eyes, ears and 
common sense could be deceived 
for an instant and that anyone 
who could be fooled ought to have 
his sanity inquired into. After an 
hour or so of theoretical disputa- 
tion, the court takes the case un- 
der advisement and after a while 
writes a nice theoretical opinion 
and decides one way or the other, 
depending very largely on the eye- 
sight of the judge and his capac- 
ity or incapacity for being fooled 
himself, and from the record be- 
fore him is likely to be right 
whichever side he takes. 

This situation is very largely 
due to the fact that. most trade- 
mark and unfair trade cases are 
prematurely brought and without 
a sufficient preliminary investiga- 
tion of the actual facts as they are 
in the trade and among purchas- 
ers. When a complainant can go 
before a court fortified with a 
number of cases.of actual decep- 
tion, there is no need of any theo- 
retical argument, no necessity 
for a discussion of probabilities, 
whether deception is likely to oc- 
cur or not—it has occurred and 
there is no more to be said. 
Proved cases of actual deception 
end all argument. That there is 
no likelihood that people will be 
deceived is completely met by 
proof that people have been. 


INVESTIGATION SHOULD PRECEDE 
ACTION 


The best basis for an argument 
that deception is likely is proof ° 
that it has occurred. So I say 
that where the imitation is inex- 
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In acknowledging his copy of THE BOOK OF 
ANTIQUARIAN COVERS, James Wallen writes 
from Buffalo: 
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act the most careful and pains- 
taking investigation ought to be 
made before suit is brought 
among actual purchasers of the 
alleged infringing goods to pro- 
duce evidence of actual deception 
and mistake. This evidence is 
difficult to get and the courts rec- 
ognize this difficulty, but it is 
worth the trouble because it trans- 
forms speculation into actuality. 
Sometimes it turns up unexpect- 
edly and from unexpected sources. 

I recall sitting around a court- 
room in Cleveland waiting for a 
case to be called. There was a 
trade-mark case being argued re- 
lating to an alleged infringement 
of the “In-er-seal” device of the 
National Biscuit Company. There 
was no evidence of actual decep- 
tion, and counsel for the defense 
naturally was making the most of 
it. He was a good lawyer and 
much given to fluent vocalizing 
and was going on at a great rate, 
treating the subject with much in- 
genious pleasantry. 

“My distinguished opponent,” he 
said, “is asking this court to con- 
vict my client of fraud on a sup- 
position. He says this little red 
seal is calculated to impose on the 
public. We have been using it 
openly and notoriously for a year, 
and my adversary is unable to 
produce a single person who will 
swear he has been misled by it. 
He has had ample opportunity to 
bring in a multitude of deceived 
purchasers. He has _ produced 
none. He says he is under no ob- 
ligation‘to do so. Of course he 
isn’t, but don’t you suppose that 
if there were any they would have 
been paraded before your honor? 
None are produced because there 
are none, and this court is asked 
to enjoin us and brand our busi- 
ness a fraudulent one when what 
we have done has not deceived a 
single soul—not only has not but 
could not. No one not an imbe- 
cile could be deceived by this 
label. The law is designed to pro- 
tect people with faculties unim- 
paired, not those with arrested 
mental development”—and so on 
with much noise and clamor. 

The judge listened patiently and 
immediately at the close of the 
argument, contrary to his usual 


practice, granted the injunction 
without taking the case under ad- 
visement. 

After adjournment we all went 
into chambers to pay our respccts 
to the court and someone s:id, 
“Judge, you didn’t take much t:me 
to decide that biscuit case.” “I 
should think not,” replied ‘he 
judge. “I was much amused at 
the remarks of Mr. So-and-5o. 
He said that no one but an utter 
ass could be fooled by his cliert’s 
label. If he is right in that, |’m 
that sort of person. I was going 
fishing about a month ago and 
took along some of his client's 
crackers. I bought them for 
‘Uneedas.’ The packages had the 
little red seal on the end. They 
fooled me, and I guess they would 
fool other people.” 

Miracles like this, however, do 
not happen every day. Trade- 
mark and unfair trade cases are 
won, not on any fine-spun legal 
theories, but on the facts. The 
best way to convince a court that 
a thing is calculated to deceive is 
to show that it actually has de- 
ceived. The only way to get this 
proof is to go out among con- 
sumers and hunt. No amount of 
time is wasted and no labor use- 
less which shows deception not as 
a probability or a possibility but 
as a fact. 


IMITATION THE EXPERIENCE OF ALL 
SUCCESSFUL BRANDS 


It must be accepted as a fact 
that all successful articles are imi- 
tated. That every success breeds 
parasites.which prey upon it. That 
every trade-mark label or package 


which is advertised and which 
stands for something is sooner or 
later infringed. As a matter of 
fact, the proprietor of a success- 
fully advertised product must re- 
sign himself to a siege of infringe- 
ment which he must pass through 
It is a perfectly normal phenome- 
non. He is bound to have it just 
as it is a foregone conclusion that 
children will have measles, whoop- 
ing-cough and chicken-pox, and 
he might as well recognize it and 
make appropriations for the ex- 
pense of prosecuting infringers 
just as he does for insurance and 
taxes. My experience has been 
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that a newly advertised article will 
be let alone about a year, or if its 
success is marked, not so long. 
Then are hatched a swarm of par- 
asites of different degrees of ef- 
frontery, but all equally con- 
scienceless and all moved by a 
common purpose, to steal a part of 
the successful article’s good will. 
This is the common experience, 
and sometimes it seems as if there 
was no end to the thieving. 
When Cascarets had been on the 
market a year or so, there ap- 
peared “Castorets,” “Castor Cara- 
mels,” “Castorines,” “Castorolas,” 
“Castorinas,” “Cascaratabs” “Cas- 
cara Tablets” (in imitated boxes) 
and the like. Holeproof Hosiery 
produced “Soleproof,” “Toeproof,” 
“Heel- Proof,” “Wear - Proof,” 
“No Hol’—all in yellow boxes. 
In the days of the extensive 
advertising of Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla it seemed as if the 
whole clan of Hoods’ was 
suddenly and with one accord in- 
spired to go into the medicine 
business, and there were uc AE os 
Hood’s Sarsaprilla” and “Good’s” 
and others, and all used the buff 
package and peculiar diagonal 
printing of the genuine. Paine’s 
Celery Compound _ inspired 
“Payns,” “Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tab- 
lets’ “Dr. Stewart’s Dyspepsia 
Tablets.” A competitor of “Big 
Ben” alarm clocks was so singu- 
larly lacking in ingenuity that he 
put out a “Big Bell.” When the 
General Arthur cigar was adver- 
tised all over the country, the 
stock labels or lithographers were 
searched for those showing rep- 
resentations of distinguished-look- 
ing gentlemen wearing mutton- 
chop whiskers and among others 
Chauncey Depew and the Duke of 
Veragua were discovered and they 
were thereupon christened “Prince 
Arthur” and “Captain Arthur.” 
George W. Childs received the 
same treatment, pictures of be- 
nevolent old gentlemen were la- 
beled “Roth’s Child,” “My 
Child” and the like. The pop- 
ularity of the “Tom Moore” 
cigar inspired a cigar manu- 
facturer with the mind of a 
caterpillar and the morals of 
a Dick Turpin to appreciate a 
slight resemblance between the 


discoverer of the anesthetic c/fect 
of ether, Dr. Thomas Morton, and 
the Irish bard and promptly he 
put a “Tom Morton” cigar on the 
market. These instances are not 
sporadic or exceptional. It is the 
common experience. 

There are two encoura ging 
things about imitation. “The first 
is the tribute it pays to the genu- 
ine; for an inferior and unpopular 
thing is never imitated and the 
second is that it seldom lasts long. 
Of course, infringers should be 
vigorously prosecuted from the 
very beginning. The Donnybrook 
Fair injunction, “When you see a 
head, hit it!” is sound doctrine. 
An infringement, however scem- 
ingly trivial, if let alone is an en- 
couragement to others, for in- 
fringement is contagious. There 
are hundreds of potential infring- 
ers in every line of business, and 
when they see that one of their 
brethren with more courage than 
they, and who actually has in- 
fringed, is not molested, it breeds 
a sense of security and others ie 
low. Certainly picking pockets 
would be more generally practised 
if the gentry engaged in that oc- 
cupation felt reasonably sure that 
their trade would not be inter- 
fered with by the police, and the 
sight of one of the fraternity do- 
ing business unmolested in plain 
sight of a policeman is not cal- 
culated to deter others, but the re- 
verse. An infringement apparently 
acquiesced in is the most potent 
breeder of others, and the more 
imitations there are the less dis- 
tinctive the original mark or label 
becomes. 

Any infringement, however tri- 
fling it may seem, ought to be pro- 
ceeded against, without any un- 
necessary delay. The mere fact 
that the particular parasite is 
seemingly not worth powder and 
shot is no reason for not getting 
after him, because of the deter- 
rent effect on others, like minded 
but not so courageous. The trade- 
mark proprietor who gets a repu- 
tation for relentless prosecution 
of all violation of his trade rights, 
however small the violation may 
be, is let alone. 

The reason why the counter- 
feiting of money is so rare in this 
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country compared with some oth- 
ers, is that it is generally known 
that the secret service never lets 
up, and that the counterfeiter is 
always landed sooner or later. 
The same policy applied to private 
brands has the same effect. After 
a number of adjudications have 
been secured, other infringers 
either stop of their own accord, 
or when notified. 
UNWISE TO WARN INFRINGER 


And while on the question of 
warning infringers by letter, my 
experience has taught me that such 
warnings are in many cases un- 
wise. Where there exists a rea- 
sonable ground for the belief that 
an infringer is acting in good faith 
is, for instance, an innocent pur- 
chaser of counterfeit goods, of 
course a warning and an opportu- 
nity to discontinue voluntarily be- 
. fore suit is brought is proper 
enough and should be given. The 
same thing may be said when a 
reputable business man seems to 
be laboring under an honest but 
mistaken notion of his rights. But 
in the case of a deliberate and de- 
signed infringement the best pol- 
icy is to broceed at once without 
any warning —to shoot first and 
talk afterward. 

It does not pay to temporize 
with an infringer. I have known 
of repeated instances where a mis- 
taken idea of business etiquette 
has prompted a letter of warning 
to the perpetrator of an unmiti- 
gated piracy. The result always 
has been that the warning has 
shown the pirate that his conduct 
is known to the victim and is ob- 
jected to. He then gets advice or 
proceeds without it, but invariably 
fixes up his labels and packages 
a little so as to remove the most 
flagrantly imitated features, or 
gets another which: is just as ob- 
jectionable commercially and mor- 
ally, but is much more difficult 
to reach legally. He frequently 
succeeds in transforming a clear 
infringement into a legally debat- 
able one, but actually more dan- 
gerous than the first because more 
subtle. It is better policy to strike 
before any such specious refor- 
mation has occurred. 

Infringers seldom succeed. In 
the first place the fact of imitation 


alone prevents the imitator «ver 
from getting an independent ¢ sod 
will. If his imitation is close 
enough to lead purchasers, w'th- 
out their knowing it, away from 
the genuine it is, of course, c'ose 
enough to lead them back. [f- 
fective disguise never reveals the 
person under it. If it is not ef- 
fective and does reveal the imper- 
sonator it is only silly. To imi- 
tate, quite apart from the immor- 
ality of it, is not good business. If 
the imitation article is good the 
imitator gets no credit. If had, 
the imitator gets no blame. He is 
a commercial zero as well as a 
parasite. 

Infringing goods and _ business 
based on their sale seldom succeed 
for another reason, an imitator is 
usually a person deficient in two 
essentials to success, he _ lacks 
brains and he lacks morals. Ji he 
were possessed of the rudiments 
of either he would originate some- 
thing of his own and not crib the 
work of a successful rival. Imita- 
tion, besides being immoral, is the 
characteristic of a simian intellect, 

Moral considerations do not 
generally appeal to an infringer, 
because he has no morals, or they 
are astigmatic. It is usually use- 
less to argue with him and point 
out that an imitation in propor- 
tion to its success is self-destruc- 
tive because this implies a certain 
degree of intelligence which usu- 
ally is lacking. The only thing 
left is to sue him and that should 
be done promptly, vigorously and 
relentlessly. Then and not till then 
will your trade-marks be let alone. 

te 


KEEPS A NOTE PAD HANDY 


H. H. Franxtin Mrc. Company 


Syracuse, N. Y., Nov. 4, 1912. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

When Printers’ INK came to my 
office I did not get the full benefit of 
it Either it took too much time to 
read it or else I did not take the time. 
About a year ago I had you change 
my address on your subscription list 
and send the paper to my _ house . 
dress. There, with note pad handy, 
gave it all the time necessary, usuz "ty 
an evening a week. 

Perhaps if you give your readers 
a hint along this line it may help other 
busy men to take more advantage of 
your wonderful publication. I say 
“wonderful.” | Well, anything that is 
above everything of its kind must be 
wonderful. H. H. FRanktin, 

President. 
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GOVERNMENT GIVING IN- 
FORMATION ABOUT CIR- 
CULATION FIGURES 


POs:-OFFICE DEPARTMENT, HOW- 
E\ER, DOES NOT GRANT REQUEST 
FOR GENERAL INFORMATION— 
HOW ONE ADVERTISER GOT FIG- 


USES—OVER 23,000 PUBLICATIONS 
HAVE FILED REPORTS 


Special Washington Correspondence. 
it is difficult to get the post- 
office officials at Washington to 
rule on what would constitute a 
“reasonable request” for circula- 
tion information, following the 
new postal law. About as near 
as they will come to it is to say 
that they have not the office force 
to compile information for in- 
quirers who desire circulation 
figures on hundreds or even 
scores of different newspapers, 


and thus inferentially they indi- 


cate that any request for figures 
on the circulation of a@ small 
group of newspapers—up to a 
dozen or even two dozen—will 
probably be granted. 

An advertiser of national 
prominence who asked informa- 
tion that would enable him to 
make a circulation survey of hun- 
dreds of newspapers had to be 
turned down, but he came back 
at the Department a few days 
ago with a request for the circu- 
lation figures on quite a number of 
specified newspapers, and he got 
this information without delay. 

The Postmaster General re- 
ports that up to the close of last 
week more than 23,500 publica- 
tions, or about 83 per cent, had 
filed (through local postmasters) 
the reports required. 

Of the newspapers which under 
the new law must make public 
circulation figures there have 
been received to date reports 
from 1,908 or 76 per cent of the 
total number answerable. That 
the percentage of returns from 
newspapers falls below the ratio 
of returns from publications of 
all classes is attributed by the of- 
ficials to the fact that the pub- 
lishers who are called upon for 
circulation figures are offering 
more objection to the new regu- 


lations than are those who are - 


merely required to disclose de- 
tails of ownership, and some 
newspapers (aside from _ those 
that have already carried their 
cases to the S. Supreme 
Court) have indicated an inten- 
tion to oppose the enforcement 
of the law. 

A question just now before the 
post-office department is that of 
determining when the department 
will resort to further measures 
to compel compliance. with the 
law. The statute provides, of 
course, that returns shall be 
made semi-annually, and that the 
information must be on file by 
April 1 and October 1, respec- 
tively, of each year. However, in 
the inauguration of the system 
there have been delays due to 
several causes, including the ne- 
cessity of referring certain 
phrases in the law.to the U. S. 
Attorney-General for interpreta- 
tion. Under the circumstances, 
the department could not hold to 
the October 1 date, and the ques- 
tion is what date should be fixed 
for sending out the notices by 
registered mail which are to con- 
stitute a “last call” for tardy pub- 
lishers. The reports are yet com- 
ing in by every mail so that 
a few more days of grace: will be 
granted, but it is unlikely to be 
the policy of the department to 
await the decision of the cases 
now in court before proceding 
against those publications which 
have ignored the summons. 

For the time being the post- 
office officials are unable to an- 
swer a large proportion of ques- 
tions from advertisers and others 
because the requests are for gen- 
eral information, statistical sum- 
maries, etc., rather than for spe- 
cific information in the case of an 
individual publication. 

The present policy of the de- 
partment is to answer any ques- 
tion that may be propounded for 
information as to the circulation 
of any one newspaper or several 
newspapers (as, for instance, all 
the dailies in a given city), but 
to decline all requests of greater 
scope, as, for instance, for lists 
of all newspapers of over 5,000 
circulation or all newspapers of 
10,000 or more circulation. 
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REDBOOK 


MONE VAINID 


SHORT 
STORIES b 
Richard Washburn Chi 
Freeman Tilden 


Edwin Balmer 


Edward Lyell Fox 
Harris Merton Ly 
Frederick R Bechdolt 
Minnie Barbour 
Gittenden Marriott 
and five others. 
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Dickens, Irving, Hawthorne, Cooper Thackeray are reductio hted pictures by permission of J. Ra; e Co., Chicago 


ey all wrote iction-their 
ames and works are immortal! 


ow many famous books can you 
call that are not Fiction? 








_Ghese 
are 
oreat 


iP Fiction 
| writers 
Beginning in the January, 

1913, issue of THE RED of 
BOOK MAGAZINE every 7. 
Badvertising page in the rear = Ss 
fedvertising section will face a lay’ 


page of reading matter. 
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“We have directed our advertising agents to place 
a very liberal order for space in THE BREEDER’S 
GAZETTE for another year, commencing with one 
of your November issues. I assure you that the re- 
sults received from THE GAZETTE are responsi- 
ble for this action on our part, and I want to con- 
gratulate you on the efficiency of your service and 
the character of your publication.” 


Wm. M. Swain, President Indiana Silo Co., 
Anderson, Ind. . 














“We are giving The Breeder’s Gazette our largest 
full line of advertising for the coming season, and if 
we put out page announcements next spring in any 
paper The Breeder’s Gazette will doubtless receive 
them, as we have gotten better than average results 
from your paper. We are using the better class of 
farm journal mediums and key all of our advertise- 
ments.” 

Cushman Motor Works, Lincoln, Neb. 








“I consider The Breeder’s Gazette the best farm 
paper, and your staff of writers the best authorities 
on their subjects in America.” 

Dr. F. E. BRISTER, Philadelphia, Pa. 











The Breeder’s Gazette established in 1881. 

Published every week, 40 to 72 pages. 

Subscription price $1.75 a year. 

The Gazette goes by request into the homes of more than 80,000 
of the best farmers in the United States. 

Advertising rate 50c, an agate line. Please permit us to send you 
a copy of a recent issue of The Gazette. You will probably be sur- 
prised at its size and character. Address 


THE BREEDER’S GAZETTE 


‘The Farmer’s Greatest Paper’’ 


542 South Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


or or 
George W. Herbert, Inc., - » 2 We 4, Wallace C. Richardson, Inc., 
First National Bank Bldg., We ey 41 Park Row, 


Chicago. STANDARD New York. 
NZ 
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GINGERUP METHODS 
\VHEN SALES FORCE IS 
SMALL 


SPE: i|AL PLANS WILL WORK AS WEL™U 
SMALL ORGANIZATION AS IN 
LARGE ONE—HOW ONE COMPARA- 
TIVELY SMALL FORCE SURPRISED 
ITSELF AS WELL AS ABSENT SALES 
MANAGER 


By Tim Thrift, 
Ady. Mgr., The American Multigraph 
Sales Company 
“That’s all. very well, but we 
couldn’t work special sales stunts 
in our business like you do in 
yours. Our sales force is too 
small.” 
Thus ran the context of many 
letters the writer -received after 
his series of articles on the sales 


stunts of his company appeared in 
Printers’ INK last June. 

“How do you know you can’t? 
was his 


Have you ever tried itr” 


reply. 

“No, but we only have ten or 
twelve salesmen and such efforts 
would appear ridiculous to them,” 
the objectors explained. 

And the writer ‘said, “Fiddle- 
sticks !” 

Sales plans, schemes and con- 
tests are as applicable to a small 
sales force as a large one, with 
certain modifications. Human na- 
ture is the same the world over. 
You can work as effectively with a 
few men as with many—perhaps 
more so, because you can get even 
closer to them and come to under- 
stand them and their foibles bet- 
ter. 

Let’s particularize. 

A certain concern had grave 
doubts about the advisability of 
utilizing the sales contest plan as 
a means of gingering-up their 
salesmen and getting more busi- 
ness. They did not question the 
value of this kind of special work 
with salesmen, but they contended 
that their own little organization 
was too small a factor to make 
such stunts a success. 

They had eight salesmen—just 
exactly eight—count ’em! 

Finally they decided that it was 
foolish to claim that they couldn’t 
do something they had never tried 


and were unable to get any statis- 
tics on from those who had. 

They resolved to be pioneers— 
so far as they knew. They would 
try out contests and similar plans. 
If they worked, fine!—if not, they 
would charge the experiment up 
to profit and loss. 

A quota plan was therefore ar- 
ranged and the men placed under 
it. Each man was given a cer- 
tain amount of business as a min- 
imum. Anything over that was 
his quota prize excess. 

The sales force was too small 
to make a house-organ a profit- 
able investment, but they had to 
have some means of keeping the 
men in the field in touch with the 
progress of the contests and gin- 
gered-up generally. To take care 
of this, they adopted a bulletin- 
sheet, printed at the top with a 

*-m heading like a house-organ, 
but the text matter typewritten. 
They gave this bulletin a volume 
and number and issued it weekly, 
sometimes oftener. 

Through the bulletin the con- 
tests were announced, their prog- 
ress followed and the winners 
noted. A feature article was pre- 
pared for each issue by the sales 
manager or president, and snappy 
little items commented upon the 
work of the individual salesmen. 

The idea “took” at once and the 
men responded enthusiastically. 
The influence of this special work 
was felt in the sales-sheet almost 
immediately. 

But the sales manager had been 
working hard and had not been 
away from the business for three 
vears. The president insisted that 
he take a long vacation, forget 
business and come back fresh in 
mind and body. Much against his 
will the sales manager finally 
agreed that this would be the best 
thing to do, and went. He was 
gone for a period of six months. 

When he left the men were be- 
hind their year-to-date quota. It 
was this fact and that he would 
be away for a considerable period 
at a time when he wanted to speed 
up he worried over. 

He had scarcely sailed, how- 
ever, before his: assistant took 
things in hand. He issued a spe- 
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cial bulletin telling the men the 
condition of affairs and putting 
the remedy squarely up. to them. 
They came back strong. At his 
suggestion, every man raised his 
quota 25 per cent for the period 
of the sales manager’s absence, 
and pledged himself to make it. 

Then the suggestion went out 
that this was a good time to show 
the sales manager how much they 
appreciated his efforts in their be- 
half. It was proposed that they 
do this through a “Surprise Par- 
ty.” And they went to it with 
a vim. 

No need to tell in detail what 
followed during the absence of the 
sales manager. Records were bro- 
ken right and left. More business 
- came in than the company had 
ever enjoyed before. A new high 
mark was established, the deficit 
wiped out and a very nice in- 
crease over the year-to-date quota 
secured. 

In the meantime the absent 
sales manager could not keep his 
mind from business. He had been 
gone only a few weeks when a 
cablegram came to the assistant 
sales manager telling him to send 
all sales figures. He was worried, 
for he was not in the habit of dis- 
obeying his superior, but to give 
the figures would mean revealing 
his plans. The president was con- 
sulted. “Stand pat; I’ll answer,” 
said he. And he wired: “Sales 
figures not available. Remember, 
you’re on a vacation.” 

Other messages came, but were 
ignored. Finally they ceased and 
the silence was oppressive. 

Then the day came when the 
sales manager was expected in 
New York. His assistant went 
down to meet him; went with a 
long face and doleful expression. 

The meeting was chilly. The 
sales manager was mad clear 
through. He felt that he was en- 
titled to know what was going on 
in his organization and that he 
had been treated shabbily. 

Breakfast was eaten in silence. 
The gloom was thick enough to 
cut. Then, back in a quiet corner 
of the lobby, he exploded. 


firm mean by refusing to obey my 
orders?” 


“John, what would you say : 
wasn’t the firm, but I, who | _ 
fused to send you the sales ig- 
ures! ?” said his assistant. 

‘I'd say that you are ‘fired’ 
from this minute,’ shot out che 
wrathful sales manager. 

“Well, I held them up,” was 
the quiet reply. 

But before the other could let 
loose his pent-up anger, the 4s- 
sistant sales manager continu d: 

“But before you ‘fire’ me let ine 
make a little explanation. FPer- 
mit me to show you some papers 
I have here’—he drew forth a 
bundle of the special bulletins with 
letters from the men and the coim- 
plete sales records—“and tlien 
take whatever action you wish.” 

The sales manager examined 
the papers carefully. As he pro- 
gressed; read in the letters from 
his men and the bulletins the high 
regard in which they held him; 
saw the sales figures; saw the 
year-to-date quota gained and 
even exceeded, and realized what 
the men had been up to and what 
they had accomplished—the “sur- 
prise party” was complete. The 
relief that came over his face was 
a picture that his organization 
would have given a month’s com- 
missions to see. The quick span 
from utter despair to great joy 
was too much and the tears start- 
ed to his eyes. 

Coming as it did so unexpect- 
edly, that moment was more to 
him than his entire vacation. He 
would have rejoiced, naturally, 
had he known that his men were 
doing well while he was away, but 
to think the worst and find the 
mg was to add ten years to his 
life. 

So here you have the story of 
one sales contest and its success 
in an organization involving but 
eight men. Similar plans and 
stunts have been carried out 
since, with the greatest success. 
In fact, so satisfactory has the 
idea been that a sales conven- 
tion was held with as much enthu- 
siasm and as complete a program 
as though the organization was 
composed of ten times eight men. 
And through it all there has never 
been anything laughable about ‘! 
The men take the work seriously, 
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they should, and see no differ- 
ence in an organization of eight 

| one of eighty. Except, per- 
haps, that they learn to know one 
ai ber better in the small com- 
pai than they would in the large. 
; ther case which has come 
to Ue writer’s attention was that 
of «) organization having four- 
teen salesmen. Similar plans were 
cariicd out, with good results. 
Demonstration proved that as 
much could be done with a few 
men as with many, and that sales 
plans, quotas and contests are as 
applicable to the few as to the 
many. 

|, you are one who has hooted 
the idea of working with a small 
force ponder on these instances. 
You don’t know what you can do 
until you try. Salesmen are sales- 
men and respond to treatment 


which has in it so much psychol- 
ogy and good common sense. 


sicher scan a 
ARTICLES ON ADVERTIS- 
ING APPROPRIATIONS 


Tue University oF MINNESOTA. 


Minneapolis, Oct. 10, 1912. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: . 

I was much interested in an article 
in your issue of July 18 last on “How 
Much Shall We Spend for Advertis- 
ing?’ and consider it a valuable piece 
of work. I am conducting a course 
in advertising at the University of 
Minnesota and am anxious to get, as 
soon as possible, some references to 
other articles on the amount that 
snould be spent for advertising. I am 
particularly desirous of getting infor- 
mation as to the relation between total 
sales and the amount spent for ad- 
vertising in various kinds of business. 

L. D WELp. 


The following articles discuss- 
ing at length the problem of how 
much to spend for advertising 
have appeared in issues of PriNT- 
ERS’ INK indicated: 


“Volume of Business and Appropria- 
tion” (Editorial) Oct. 27, 1910. 

“Largest Appropriation for 1911” 
(Harriman Lines $1,250,000) Feb. 
16, 1911, 

“Does the Fixed Appropriation Invite 
Advertising Failure?” by Chas. 
Jones, March 23, 1911. 

“Getting the Value Out of a $1,360,000 
Apportionment,” by C, W. Hurd, 
(Harriman Lines Advertising Con- 
vention) J" 4, 1912. 

“How Muc Shalt We Spend for Ad- 
vertising?” (problem facing the new 
concern which depends for its solu- 
tion upon the ease or difficulty of 
securing good-will) July 18, 1912, 


“What Real Management of Advertis- 
ing Appropriation Means,” by 
“‘Lanster,” advertising manager, well 
known house, August 8, 1912. | 

‘How Much to Spend for Advertising,” 
August 29, 1912. * 

“Advertising Appropriation One Thirty- 
second of One Per Cent” (letter 
from H. D. Robbins, advertising 
manager, N. W. Halsey & Co.), Sept. 
12, 1912. 

——+o--—__—__ 


ROCHESTER AD CLUB PLANS 
DIVISIONAL MEETINGS 


The Rochester Ad Club of the Ad- 
vertising Affiliation, a. a luncheon held 
on November 7, heard Edward S. Bab- 
cox, advertising manager of Yawman 
x Erbe, outline the club’s plan for 
divisional meetings. 

Since the club now has more than 
300 members some sort of a_ step 
along divisional lines was imperative. 

The first meeting under the new plan 
will be held on November 22. The sub- 
ject will be “Art in Advertising,” and 
the speakers will include Mark Adler, 
advertising manager of Adler Broth- 
ers, and Ralph Barstow, assistant sec- 
retary of the Rochester Chamber of 
Commerce. A : 

The second meeting will be held on 
December 8 and the subject under dis- 
cussion at that time will be “My Best 
Advertisement.” ‘ 

It is expected that during the year 
at least four divisions will t formed. 
‘Laese will be made up as follows: 
(1) Sales managers; (2) retail adver- 
tisers; (3) national advertisers; (4) 
speakers. 


ton 
COMMERCIAL CLUBS TO ADVER- 
TISE MISSOURI 


The executive committee of the Fed- 
eration of Missouri Commercial Clubs, 
Wm. Hirth, of Columbia, Mo., presi- 
dent, met in St. Louis last week. They 
are srranging for a second convention 
of all such bodies. At that gathering 
the details of a nation-wide campaign 
to advertise Missouri will be settled. 
That such a campaign will be made is 
already settled. It is planned to adver- 
tise the agricultural advantages of 
Northern Missouri throughout Indiana, 
Illinois and Iowa. The Ozark Moun- 
tain regions will receive publicity in 
more Eastern states, while industrial 
features of St. Louis, Kansas City, St. 
Joseph, Joplin, a and lesser 
cities will be featured in all parts of 
America, in dailies and commercial 
magazines. W. F. Saunders, secretary 
of the St. Louis Business Men’s 
League, is looking after the St. Louis 
end. 

—_——+o7-————_ 

“Alofa” bread is the name being ad- 
vertised in Chicago by the Kristian 
Baking Company. This name has very 
evidently been patterned after the big 
class of names started by “‘Uneeda.” 


Cleveland A. Chandler, a Boston 
agency man, was 2 successful candidate 
for state representative on the Progres- 
sive ticket at the recent election. 
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LETTING THE CONSUMER 
WRITE THE ADS 


A PLAN FOLLOWED WITH SUCCESS 
BY A MANUFACTURER IN THE 
TECHNICAL FIELD — INQUIRIES 
CLASSIFIED AND THE LARGEST 
GROUPS OF QUERIES ABOUT SPE- 
CIFIC FEATURES USED IN NEW 
COPY 


By Kenneth S. Howard. 

In a business where a manu- 
facturer advertises in technical 
publications with the sole object 
of aiding dealers in selling his 
goods, and where no direct sales 
through the advertising are at- 
tempted, it is often a difficult 
problem for the advertising man- 
ager to determine what are the 
strongest advertising points of 
his goods. 

Let us suppose the article to be 
sold has a number of apparently 
good selling features. If the 
advertising manager wishes to 
make his advertisements as effi- 
cient as possible he must devise 


some way of deciding which 


points will interest the 
public the most. 

There are various ways of do- 
ing this; through the dealers’ co- 
operation, and otherwise. 

In writing some new advertise- 
ments the advertising manager 
for a manufacturer who sold his 
goods through dealers, adopted 
the following simple plan which 
may interest others who have the 
same kind of advertisements to 
prepare. 

The manufacturer’s address ap- 
peared in all his advertisements, 
and although the reader was spe- 
cifically asked to go to the deal- 
er, the manufacturer constantly 
received a small number of di- 
rect inquiries, principally from 
parties who were not located near 
a dealer. 

The advertising manager took 
all of the inquiries which had 
been received for a period of sev- 
eral months, and carefully going 
through them tabulated the vari- 
ous points which the inquirers 
asked about. 

This tabulation was used as a 
basis for preparing his new ad- 


buying 


vert:sements. Where there were 
only two or three scattering in- 
quiries regarding some point it 
was ignored, but the features 
about which many persons asked 
were considered a& important for 
the advertisements. 

The advertising manager ‘ea- 
soned that the points about w/iich 
several inquirers asked either 
had not been sufficiently toucned 
upon or made clear in his pre- 
vious advertisements, or else that 
they were of such importance as 
to justify additional emphasis be- 
ing put upon them. 

Accordingly he made his new 
advertisements simply explana- 
nations of the various features 
about which the greatest number 
of inquirers asked. When the 
advertisements were _ prepared 
they were the liveliest advertise- 
ments he had ever put out. 

Instead of deciding according 
to his own personal bias which of 
the many features of his goods 
should be emphasized, he found 
out just what his prospective pur- 
chasers were interested in, and 
advertised those points. 

His campaign was thus built 
on facts instead of guess-work. 

Similar information can un- 
doubtedly be obtained from the 
dealer who actually talks with the 
customers; but care must be 
taken that the dealer makes a 
perfectly unbiased report. If he 
simply trusts his memory as to 
the points to which customers 
give the most attention there is 
danger that he will be unable to 
give the unvarnished data the ad- 
vertising manager is seeking. 

It is human to think that the 
customer ought to be interested 
in the features which appeal most 
to the dealer or manufacturer. 
But oftentimes he is not. It is 
salesmanship to discover just 
what interests him the most and 
to center your selling talk on that 
point. 


ad 


A. C. Mower, formerly of the ad- 
vertising department of the Quaker 
Oats Company, Chicago, has been ap- 
pointed manager of the Montreal plant 
of the E. L. Ruddy Cxeeng Toronto, 
outdoor advertisers. Mower has 
already assumed the PF of his new 
position. 
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The Hill Definition of 


Service Is This— 


To give 100 cents and interest for every dollar 


invested, 


In order to do this it is necessary to publish, print 
and circulate the /eading paper in each field. 

It is necessary to make these papers friends, part- 
ners and right hand helpers to the important men 
of each industry represented. 

To search out and find who these men are and land 
them on the list at full subscription price. 





‘THE five great quality 
circulation engineer- 

ing weeklies of the Hill 

Publishing Co. are: 


® 


The Engineering and 
Mining Journal (1866) 

Devoted to Metal Min- 
ing and Metallurgy. Cir- 
culation 10,000, 


Engineering News 
(1874) 
The Standard Paper_of 
Civil Engineering. Cir- 
culation 18,'700, 


American Machinist 
(1877 
Devoted to the Work 
of Machinery Construc- 
tion. Circulation 24,000. 


Power (1880) 


_ Devoted to the Genera- 
tion and Transmission of 
Power. Circulation 33,000, 


Coal Age (19/1) 
Devoted to Coal Mining 
and Coke Manufacture. 
Circulation 9,500, 











To reach more of them than 
any other papers. 

To sell a make-it-pay-you 
service instead of only you- 
may-pay-us space. 

The result of it is that the 
Hill Papers have larger cir- 
culations, among more im- 
portant men, at less cost per 
thousand than any others in 
their field— 

And produce better results 
year in and out than can be 
got elsewhere. 

These “be brave words’— 
we'll prove ’em. 


Address 


Hill Publishing Co. 


505 Pearl Street New York City 
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THE PUBLICATIONS OF THE 


WE are now ready to make several announce- 
ments-—of considerable importance to adver- 
tising men—with reference to the future con- 
duct of the Home PatternCompany publications. 


As we have suggested before, the Monthly Style 
Book, now called “Styles,” will be extensively 
developed. 


With the March number (issued early in Feb- 
ruary) a new editorial plan will be in effect. In 
addition to illustrating the latest fashions, as 
heretofore, we shall inaugurate a number of 
special departments. These will include such 
features as what-to-wear charts, color-combina- 
tions, answers on clothes etiquette, chatty let- 
ters on dress for girls and women, special fashion 
articles by nationally-known authorities, the 
news of the latest materials, trimmings and em- 
broideries, covering the whole subject of dress 
in all the many phases which make it so fascinat- 
ing to every woman. 


There will be finer paper, better printing, more 
attractive covers. There will be a change in 
make-up, providing for advertising next to read- 
ing matter. 

“Zone advertising” will no longer be accepted, 
alladvertisements being given the entire national 
circulation of more than 2,000,000 a month. 

A careful investigation, since we took control, 
has convinced us that because of the wide lapse 


of time between issues, and of other conditions ’ 


peculiar to a quarterly fashion publication, there 
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HOME PATTERN COMPANY 


is no real field nor any great future for the 
Quarterly Style Book as an advertising medium. 
Contrary to rumor, the Quarterly will be con- 
tinued, but solely to exploit dress patterns. 
Beginning with the summer issue, now in prepa- 
ration, it will contain no further advertising. 


On theother hand,“Styles}’as a national monthly 
publication, offers a splendid medium in its pres- 
ent form, and the improvements under way will 
greatly extend its usefulness to advertisers. 


Heightened interest on the part of the readers, 
due to the marked increase in attractiveness and 
the new editorial features, will give a more in- 
timate touch with the consuming public. 


It will afford a peculiarly direct and intimate 
channel of communication between the manu- 
facturer and the retail merchant. Our policies 
will convince the thousands of retail merchants 
who distribute “Styles” that we have a proper 
consideration for their interests, as well as our 
own, in the expansion of the pattern business 
and in the issue of the publication itself. 


. We believe that “Styles” will prove an important 


factor for the advertiser irl perfecting the circle 
of influence on the trade and the consumer to- 
gether, thus enhancing the value of his adver- 
tising in our other publications. 


ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 
THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 
BOSTON NEW YORK 
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(THE great family influence of 

LESLIE’S will be strength- 
ened by the Christmas Number. 
It will carry Christmas cheer 
into over 380,000 homes. Every 
page will radiate the holiday 


warmth and glow. Man, woman 
and child will feel the Christmas spirit 
this number typifies. Last forms on this 
issue close November 23rd. 


ALLAN C. HOFFMAN 
Advertising Director 
225 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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{AKING THE CATALOGUE 
PAY 


GIVING PUBLICATIONS VALUE AS 
"ERENCE BOOKS—THE MAN 
HOSE INFLUENCE COUNTS CAN 
REACHED AND HELD—‘“STU- 
PENT INQUIRIES” NOT TO BE 
LSPISED. 


IV 

The Victor Talking Machine 
Company issues a catalogue of 
grand opera records which is sold 
through dealers for seventy-five 
cents a copy. Brown, ad- 
vertising manager of the com- 
pany, writes: 

“Our first edition was thirty 
thousand copies, and this entire 
edition was sold within one week 
after receiving it from our 
printers. A second edition was 
immediately ordered, and we had 
orders in hand for this entire 


edition before receiving it from 
the printers. 

“The sale of these books by our 
distributors and dealers is really 
phenomenal, and we look upon it 


as one of the best pieces of educa- 
tional advertising we have ever 
issued. 

“Upon inquiring of the Librar- 
ian of Congress for this book, 
one of our friends was referred 
to the music section, where he 
found it indexed under the books 
of instruction. We consider this 
quite an endorsement of a book, 
that is, to a certain extent, a 
catalogue of Victor records.” 

The book in question is called 
the “Victor Book of the Opera.” 
It contains some three hundred 
pages, is bound in cloth and is 
well illustrated with half-tones. 
It contains synopses of the plots 
of all the more popular operas, 
with the various Victor records 
catalogued in their appropriate 
places. It furnishes in conven- 
ient form, information which a 
great many people want badly 
enough to pay for. The fact that 
it is also designed to sell goods 
does not interfere in the least 
with its use as a reference book. 
The company, presumably, sells 
the books to dealers for at least 
as much as the cost of printing. 
The dealer, at any rate, makes a 


profit on the sale of the book and 
the record sales which it brings 
him. 

‘The American Manufacturing 
Company, Brooklyn, N. Y., mak- 
ers of cordage, issue a “Blue 
Book of Rope Transmission.” Of 
this book the company says: “It 
is being used as a text-book on 
the subject of rope driving in 
practically all of the engineering 
colleges. We regularly send 
many copies for distribution to 
the young men. Very little of the 
text is of an advertising nature, 
but we consider it the best single 
business getter we have ever pub- 
lished.” 

The Burroughs Adding Ma- 
chine Company issues a book on 
cost keeping, which has been 
adopted as the official text-book 
of the University of Wisconsin. 
Of course it advertises adding 
machines, but that portion of the 
book is so subordinate in favor of 
real information on a_ difficult 
subject that the book is worth 
keeping for reference by those 
who do not use adding machines 
at all—but may some day for all 
that. 

Those three instances furnish 
a pretty good definition of the 
catalogue as a reference book. 
The Victor people have gone far- 
ther than either of the others, in 
that they persuade the customer 
to pay for the catalogue, but the 
real object in every case is to per- 
petuate the catalogue, so to speak, 
in order that it may be at hand 
when the customer is ready to 
buy, whether that time is to- 
morrow or next year. 

The catalogue which is a genu- 
ine reference book is a rarity, for 
the simple reason that mankind 
is lazy. It is too easy to follow 
precedent and slap in a few pages 
of commonplace tables which can 
be “lifted” from a competitor’s 
catalogue without thereby reliev- 
ing him of any property. Yet the 
mere fact that the same thing is 
in competitors’ catalogues and has 
been there since catalogues were 
invented, shows that it is of little 
value, because almost everybody 
knows it by this time. The requi- 
sites of a successful reference 
book are two in number: it must 
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present information which (1) 
somebody wants to get, and which 
(2) cannot as easily be obtained 
somewhere else. 

If the catalogue is to be in any 
sense a reference book, it is bet- 
ter to err upon the side of too 
much information than too little. 
Things which are the most uninter- 
estingly commonplace to the man 
who is writing the catalogue may 
come as fresh information to the 
man who is going to read it. 
Many a manufacturer thinks that 
any fool knows the difference be- 
tween a casting and a forging, and 
thereby passes up a good chance 
to drive home the _ durability 
argument for his automobile, or 
his typewriter or his cooking 
stove. The number of fools who 
don’t know the difference is, how- 
ever, much greater than those 
who do. A good many manufac- 
turers, too, make the mistake of 
assuming that the dealer knows 
a great deal more about their 
business than he does. A cer- 
tain paint concern increased the 
value of its catalogue very mater- 


ially by including several pages of 


very elementary information 
about the paint business. It was 
information which every painter 
and most large dealers in paint 
knew already, but there were 
hosts of drug stores, hardware 
stores and implement dealers who 
carried a line of paints, yet who 
did not receive any paint trade- 
papers, and whose knowledge of 
the business did not extend be- 
yond the handing out of a can 
a a random guess at the proper 
sort of a brush. Without the in- 
formation, the dealers were mere- 
ly automatic vending machines; 
with it they became interested 
sellers of paint. 

The rarity of manufacturers’ 
catalogues, which really inform, is 
indicated by the following com- 
ment from T. Hatmaker, 
sales manager of the Dayton 
Pump and Manufacturing Com- 
pany, makers of pumping ma- 
chinery, Dayton, Ohio. Mr. Hat- 
maker says: 

“The hard thing for the manu- 
facturer of products like ours, 
which sell through certain trades. 
is to get these trades to read 


enough of the catalogue to <et 
an idea of the information it cvn- 
tains. Every day we have lettirs 
from dealers asking for infornia- 
tion concerning some price or 
capacity or adaptability of a given 
equipment and a reference to i.e 
index in our catalogue will re/«r 
them to the exact information 
they desire.” 

Evidently dealers in pumps a 
kindred machinery are not accts 
tomed to look at the manufzc 
turers’ catalogues as _ referer: 
books. 

The catalogue of the Lunk« 
heimer Company, manufacturers 
of engineering specialties, Cin- 
cinnati, has a special section of 
“useful data.” The section be- 
gins on page 598. We have “Re- 
marks on erecting steam piping 
and attaching valves,” 6 pages; 
“Table of decimal equivalents of 
the fraction of an inch,” 1 page; 
“Comparative table of the United 
States and Metric systems,” 2 
pages; “Areas and circumferences 
of circles,” 6 pages; “Squares, 
cubes, square roots, cube roots 
and reciprocals of numbers, ” 416 
pages; “Natural sines, cosines, 
tangents and _ cotangents,” 2 
pages; “Properties of saturated 
steam,” 5 pages; Miscellaneous 
tables including “horsepower,” 
“pressures,” etc., 16 pages. 

A good deal of that information 
is very elementary indeed, and 
could be found much more quick- 
ly and easily in an engineer’s 
office than by looking in the back 
of a 650-page book. But this 
book is meant primarily for the 
dealer, and the latter hasn’t many 
sources for reference. So he 
keeps the book handy and feels 
grateful to the company when it 
helps him out on a pipe threading 
job. The engineer uses his slide 
rule where the dealer turns to the 
— catalogue. 

It is, however, quite possible to 
furnish information which will 
cause the technical expert to keep 
a catalogue on file as a reference 
book, though of course it is not 
the same information nor is it 
presented in the same way. C. O. 
Powell of the North Western Ex- 
panded Metal Company, makers 
of metal lath and reinforcing ma- 
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ial for concrete construction, 
licago, states regarding the 
oks his concern issues to reach 
hitects : 
We find that the Designing 
ta Booklets have been very 
uable advertising for us as 
ti ey can be found in the drafting 
room of nearly every architect’s 
otuce in the country, and we very 
often have inquiries from archi- 
tects asking that we furnish them 
wit new copies as their old ones 
have been worn out.” 

he importance of having ad- 
vertising matter in the hands of 
architects continually, is empha- 

| by M.. Powell: 

“The use of building materials 
usually left to the choice of 
contractor, subject to the ap- 

proval of the architect or engi- 
neer. Of course in this way it is 
necessary for us to influence the 
architect and engineer and to in- 
form them of the good quality of 
our product, so they will have no 


, objection to its use on any con- 


struction work in which they are 
interested.” 


Manufacturers of goods which 
are usually bought upon the 
recommendation or approval of a 
third person—such as office sup- 
plies, mechanical goods and ac- 
cessories, medical and surgical ap- 
pliances, tools, and the like—can- 
not give too much attention to 
the problem of keeping their 
goods fixed in the minds of the 
men who, while not actually buy- 
ers, exert the most powerful in- 
fluence over sales because they 
speak with authority. 

One of the things to be guarded 
against in this connection, is the 
danger of trying to get too much 
and give too little. In other 
words, there is sometimes a temp- 
tation to give information which 
is useful only if the goods are 
purchased. For example, if the 
manufacturer of metal lath quoted 
above should give designing data 
which would apply to his pro- 
duct alone, and would be of no 
possible use when other material 
was in use, very few architects 
would be likely to keep it any 
length of time. 
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The value of the cost keeping 
book of the Burroughs Adding 
Machine Company, which was 
adopted as a text-book by the 
University of Wisconsin, does not 
lie in the fact that it describes 
systems which can be used with 
adding machine, but in the de- 
scriptions of cost keeping meth- 
ods and cost keeping principies 
which apply whether an adding 
machine is used or not. It is 
quite true, and much is made of 
the fact that ail the systems can 
be followed more quickly and 
easily with a machine, but the 
machine is not necessary to the 
understanding of them nor to 
their operation. 

Many manufacturers of tech- 
nical and semi-technical goods are 
concerned with what they call the 
“student problem”; the many in- 
quiries from students in technical 
schools and universities who are 
searching for information which 
will help them in the preparation 
of theses or what not. It is easy 
to appreciate the disgust of an 
engineering department which has 
prepared blue prints of a water- 
power installation only to find 
that they are to be embodied in 
an embryo hydraulic engineer’s 
bid for honorable mention—but 
sometimes it pays, even at that. 
The testimony of the American 
Manufacturing Company ought to 
be convincing. The “Blue Book 
of Rope Transmission,” which 
they supply in quantity to stu- 
dents, is “the best business getter 
we have ever published.” 

A book somewhat similar to 
that of the Victor Talking Ma- 
chine Company, referred to at the 
beginning of this article, was 
brought out several years ago un- 
der the auspices of the Aeolian 
Company. The company engaged 
a noted musical critic and au- 
thor, Gustav Kobbe, to write a 
book entitled “The Pianolist.” It 
was published by a well-known 
firm of publishers in cloth bind- 
ing in the regular style of a dol- 
lar and a half book. The pub- 
lishing house, through its sales- 
men, placed the book on sale 
through book stores all over the 
country, and it had a very good 
sale for a book of that kind. An 


edition of several thousand copie 
was taken by the company an 
placed in the hands of its sales 
men to use in closing difficul 
Pianola sales. The character 0: 
the book was such that it mad: 
a person literally music-hungry 
When the salesman got hold of 2 
prospect that was only “hali 
sold,” this book was frequentl; 
the means of bringing negotia- 
tions to a head. Also, where the 
prospect was difficult of access 
presenting a one dollar and a hal! 
book to him was a courtesy that 
was appreciated. 

Next week’s instalment of ‘*Making 
the Catalogue Pay,’”’ will deal with the 
catalogue as an order taker versus the 
catalogue as a salesman. 

——_+or——__— 


DOINGS OF THE MAKE-UP MAN 


RestnoL CHEMICAL COMPANY. 
BattrmoreE, Mp., Nov. 11, 1912. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 
Perhaps you might like at some time 
to reproduce the enclosed example of 
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J, S. TYREE, Chemist, WASHINGTON, D. C. 





how a make-up man sometimes co-oper- 
ates with an advertiser. e ¢ 

Notice how the Tyree’s Antiseptic 
Powder lady is pointing at the Resinol 
man, giving the Resinol advertisement 
the benefit of all the Tyree space. If 
the lady is not saying “Resinol for 
Poison Oak,’”’ I do not know what she is 
advocating. 

Grarton B. PERKINS, 
Advertising Manager. 
stan daca agitate 

Charles H. Woodruff, at one time 
connected with the Packard Motor Car 
Company, Detroit, is now head of the 
publicity department of the Buick Motor 
Company, Flint, Mich. 


O. R. Hardwell has become advertis- 
ing manager of the Grinnell Electric 
Company, of Detroit. He was formerly 
advertising manager of the Paige-De- 
troit Motor Company. 
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What Local Advertisers 
Have Proven, Will Aid the 
General Advertiser 


There are over three hundred and forty-six 
thousand homes in Philadelphia. It is a rich 
field for the distribution of table products, food 
specialties, etc., through the 4790 grocers who 
cater to this vast army. 


Three leading Philadelphia grocers (largest 
local advertisers in their lines) send a message 
to these homes every evening by concentrating 


The Philadelphia Bulletin 


The volume of ’phone and personal orders 
that same day or the next morning prove that 
the message strikes home. - 

Other purveyors of food products use the 
Bulletin most largely, when they wish to talk 
to their patrons in their homes. 

If the retailer who knows the market-—-who must 
reach the homes to do business—concentrates in 
“The Bulletin,” then the manufacturer, or general 
advertiser who desires to enter Philadelphia, should 
also concentrate in the paper that reaches the great 
majority of homes. 

If you “want Philadelphia” you need The 
Bulletin. 


October Circulation 


285,603 priv average 


“The Bulletin’s” circulation figures are 
net—all damaged, unsold, free and 
returned copies have been omitted. 


; WILLIAM L. McLEAN, Publisher. 
CITY HALL SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA. 


CHICAGO OFFICE— NEW YORK OFFICE— 
J. E. Verree, Dan. A. Carroll, 
Steger Building Tribune Building. 
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The McClure Publicatio 


Announce that beginning wi 
the February, 1913, numb 


McClure’s 


Magazine 


w 





Will be enlarged to contain mor 
pages of reading matter tha 
McClure’s Magazine has eve 
contained before. 


add to its present editorid 
contents two new department 
of unusual importance, one con 
ducted by a distinguished 
woman, and one by a distin 
guished man, each of whon 
brings a large, personal follow 
ing to the pages of McClure’s 
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Wiil present an improved mechanic 
and typographical appearanc 
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1s a result of improved methods 
of manufacture, slower and 
more expensive than the pres- 
ent methods, but far more sat- 
isfactory. 


reach all of its readers—includ- 
ing its rapidly increasing news- — 
stand clientele— promptly and 
simultaneously on an earlier and 
more advantageous publication 
date. 

To manufacture this larger 
magazine, to allow time for its 
mechanical improvements, and 
to assure a more prompt service 
to readers, it is necessary to ad- 
vance the closing date to the 
15th of the second month pre- 
ceding the date of publication. 


The February McClure’s 


Closes December 15th 


THE McCLURE PUBLICATIONS, INC. 
WEMCCLURE BUILDING - - - NEW YORK 








MWS 
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Why Manhattan’s Industries 


and Employees are Moving 
to Brooklyn 


You can make money by 
carefully watching changing 
conditions. 

Study New York: Man- 
hattan factories are moving to 
Brooklyn as fast as they can 
get rid of their leases. Ter- 
rifically high rents and poor 
facilities in Manhattan can’t 
stand up against low rents 
and modern facilities, such 
as Brooklyn offers. 

Many steamship companies 
are coming to Brooklyn 
Piers. 

Every day in the year, 
counting Sunday, 750 more 
factory workmen come to 
Brooklyn to work, either 
from Manhattan or else- 
where. 

For the last 3 years, 100 
factories per vear moved into 
Brooklyn, bringing 25,000 
more employees and $15,- 
000,000 more payroll per 
year. 

The Bush Terminal alone 
is bringing scores and scores 
of Manhattan manufacturers 
into Brooklyn. Many cities 


spend thousands in advertis- 
ing and give free land to 
get half a dozen factorics: 
Brooklyn’s natural advan- 
tages get 100 factories a 
year without “boost.” 

This means something to 
your business. It means an 
increasingly valuable and 
concentrated market for your 
goods. Brooklyn is already 
famous as a home city—it 
has already perfected won- 
derfully efficient machines 
for getting your advertising 
into these houses—the lead- 
ing Brooklyn newspapers. 

The first thing people learn 
when they make their new 
home in Brooklyn is that the 
srooklyn newspapers are thie 
touchstones which put them 
instanter into close touch 
with the neighborhood inter- 


ests of church, club, school, 
civic, musical and cultural 
life. 

You can’t get higher ei- 
ficiency in results per dollar 
of advertising cost out of 
any other million and a hali 
population. 


Brooklyn Citizen 


Brooklyn Daily Eagle 
Brooklyn Standard Union 


Brooklyn Freie Presse 
Brooklyn Daily Times 
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CORNERSTONE OF CHI- 
CAGO’S ADVERTISING 
BUILDING LAID 


ELABORATE CEREMONIALS ATTEND 
TH: LONG EXPECTED EVENT—THE 
ME.NING OF THE BUILDING AS 
EXPESSED BY PRESIDENT COLE- 
MAN AND OTHERS 


The laying of the cornerstone, 
in Chicago, Saturday, November 
16, oi the “first advertising build- 
ing in the world” was appropri- 
ately and enthusiastically cele- 
brated by exercises at the building 
on West Madison street, in the 
afternoon and a dinner at Hotel 
Sherman in the evening, both un- 
der the auspices of the Chicago 
Advertising Association and each 
attended by four hundred or more 
members and friends, many ladies 
gracing the scene in the banquet 
hall. George W. Coleman, presi- 
dent of the Associated Advertis- 
ing Clubs of America, was the 
chief figure at both gatherings 
and delivered an address on each 
occasion. A. E. Chamberlain, re- 
tiring president of the association, 
delivered an address at the laying 
of the cornerstone and presided 
over the evening exercises. Vari- 
ous other club members bore a 
part in the commemoration. 

Shortly before three o’clock in 
the afternoon the members gath- 
ered at the present headquarters, 
104 West Monroe street, and 
marched in procession behind a 
squad of mounted police and a 
band to the new building at 119 
West Madison street. The steel 
framework of the building has 
been completed and part of the 
terra cotta facing is in place. 
Here remarks were made by Mr. 
Chamberlain, Mr. Coleman and 
J. R. Woltz, of the Taylor-Critch- 
field agency, chairman of the 
building committee, and generally 
accorded the honor of having 
first proposed the idea. 

The banquet was a very elab- 
orate affair. Mr. Chamberlain, 
the retiring. president, acted as 
toastmaster, and the features were 
an address by Mr. Coleman, the 
reading by a relay of members 
of parts of a page editorial on 


advertising by Arthur Brisbane 
in the Chicago Examiner, the ex- 
hibition of the. Essanay moving 
pictures taken at the cornerstone 
exercises in the afternoon, sing- 
ing by local talent, the induction 
into office of the new president, 
James Dunlap; a message from 
the Coast, delivered by J. Charles 
Green, of San Francisco, and the 
presentation to the association of 
the seal used by the Advertisers’ 
Mutual Benefit Association of 
Chicago, by Mr. Deutsch, of the 
club, who had found it among 
his brother’s effects. The club, 
he said, was the predecessor of 
the present association and was 
probably the oldest advertising 
club in the country and the 
world. 

All of the speakers united in 
paying high tribute to the faith 
and courage of the pioneers in 
the club who had stood together 
in the earl’ days of lukewarm- 
ness, and had brought the club 
movement through to mighty 
things. 

Governor Deneen, Col. James 
Hamilton Lewis and Mr. Bris- 
bane were expected to be present 
but found it impossible to 
do so. ia 

Mr. Chamberlain said that the 
building would do more to adver- 
tise Chicago than any other build- 
ing in the city. Plans will be 
made so that every visitor com- 
ing to the city will know about it 
and carry away an impression of 
the structure. 

Mr. Woltz told of the meeting 
of thirteen advertising men 
in Chicago eight years ago 
when the present national as- 
sociation of ad clubs was started. 
He predicted that as the first 
president of the national organi- 
zation came from Chicago, so the 
same city would set the pace in 
advertising buildings for other 
cities, 

Mr. Coleman on account of the 
noise in the street spoke but 
briefly. He said the building 
marked the dawn of a new day 
for the merchants and manufac- 
turer, the advertising man and 
the public in general. He read 
the message of the 10,000 adver- 
tising men of America which he 
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had written to be part of the con- 
tents of the box in the corner- 
stone. In this he characterized 
the building as a monument of 
the ad men who have gone be- 
fore, and have helped make ad- 
vertising what it is, and a pledge 
to hold the advances gained. He 
said the building is the prophecy 
of a new day now dawning when 
waste and extravagance shall be 
reduced and scientific efficiency 
in advertising advanced to the 
maximum. “Ad men some day,” 
he said “will be recognized as 
ministers of the public good.” 
Seth Brown, editor Standard 
Advertising, read the list of ar- 
ticles in the cornerstone, which 
included a copy of PRINTERS’ 
Ink and other advertising publi- 
cations and books, 
et 


MAIL ORDER INFORMATION 


PittspurcH, Pa., Nov. 8, 1912. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 
I enclose $2.00 renewal. 
my subscription expires soon. 
Will you please give me the dates dur- 
ing the past few years of articles on 
the Sears, Roebuck & Co., or Mont- 
gomery, Ward & Co. mail-order method 
of doing bealeens and any other impor- 
tant ones you have published. 
Joun A. RueEa, 


I believe 


The following list gives names 
and dates of some of the articles 
Printers’ INK has published bear- 
ing upon mail-order methods. 
The list might be very much ex- 
tended, but a careful study of the 
articles enumerated will probably 
keep our correspondent busy for 
some time. The frequent receipt 
of such inquiries illustrates the 
importance to our subscribers of 
keeping their files of Printers’ 
InK complete. We are Coops 
able to give references to back 
numbers, but we are seldom able 
to supply the numbers themselves, 
as the edition printed from week 
to week very slightly exceeds our 
actual subscription list—[Editor 
PrinTeErS’ INK, 


“The Mail Order Business and the 
Absolute Guarantee” (Sears, Roebuck 
Experience), by P. V. Bunn, April 
18, 1910, page 17. 

“Economy ‘jin ailing Advertising Mat- 
ter” (Sears, Roebuck Method), by W. 
H. Upson, Jr., April 20, 1910, page 
78. 


“Form , Letters and the Hookworin Dis. 
ease” (Sears, Roebuck Lette), by 
F. H. Holman, April 20, 1910, 1 ge 85, 

“Big Stores and General Pv ici 
Through Mail Order Ads” (N 
der Depts. Unprofitable), April 97, 

1910, Fs e 54, 

“Mail Order Successes and Bi siness 
Outlook” (Sears, Roebuck and Mont. 
gomery, Ward’s Total Sales), © litor. 
ial, July 21, 1910, page 62. 

“Catalogues and Department 
Mail Orders,” by E. 

July 28, 1910, page 29. 

“General and Mail Order Watch Men 
Lock Horns for Farm Trade,’ by 
M. . Miwoed, October 27, 1910, 


ge 
«foe W Wail Street is Getting into Mail 
Order Business,” by Rand Mc. 
om» November 10, 1910, page 44. 
“The Possibilities of Department Store 
Mai! Orders,” by Dept., Store Mail 
Order Mgr., February 2, 1911, page 


Store 
Profitt, 


“The FUnelaios of Mail Order Suc. 
a, Y te A WW. 

. . 1911, page 29. 

“ e glling 


Holmes, February 


Goods Through the Mail,” 
Bellatty, February 23, 191t 


4 e 38. 

«oath ing Wagons by Mail in Self-ires- 
ervation” (Kentucky Wagon Mfg. 
Company), by G. D. Crain, Jr., Feb. 
ruary 23, 1911, page 60. 

“Mail Order Schemes That ener Into 
Dealer Nae Ti ~ ty Cc, C. Ba 
telle, April 6, 1911, page 30. 

“Essentials in Mail Order Follow- -up,” 
by a Hastings, August 31, 1911, 
page 

“Large vs. Small a in Mail Order 
Advertising,” by W. “ aylor, 
January 4, 1912, page 81 

“Personality Chief Factor in Mail Or- 
der Work,” by A. Wellington, 
February 8, 1912, page 84. 

“Building Up a Healthy Mail Order 
ae, ” by R. B. Simpson, Febru- 

y 29, 1912, page 76. 

“Policies Making for Mail Order Suc- 
cess,” by R. B. Simpson, June 13, 
1912, page 62. 

“Mail, Order “oe Depends on Serv- 
ice,” by R. B. Simpson, July 25, 1912, 
age 69. 
ow the Mail Order Guarantee 
Works,” by R. B. Simpson, August 1, 
1912, page 40. 

"a. and Developing the Right 
Mail Order Market,” by E. F. Gard- 
ner, August 29, 1912, page 65. 


———__+e» 


PRINTERS’ INK STATUTE EN- 
DORSED 


At the thirteenth annual convention 
of the National Federation of Retail 
Implement and Vehicle Dealers’ Asso- 
ciations held in Chicago recently, the 
statute which Printers’ INK recom- 
mends for enactment in the various 
States for the elimination of dishonest 
advertising, was endorsed. There are 
fifteen associations affiliated in the fed- 
eration and each of the legislatures in 
the territory covered by the organiza- 
tion will be asked to enact a bill to 
prevent fraudulent advertising. 
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PRICE - MAINTENANCE BY 
MEANS OF PATENTED 
CONTAINERS 


A veSIGN PATENT JUST AS EFFECTIVE 

A MECHANICAL PATENT IN 

(OTECTING THE RESALE PRICE OF 

\ PACKAGE—COURTS DO NOT CON- 

SIDER THE IMPORTANCE OF THE 

PATENT TO THE SALE OF THE 
GooDs 


By Hugo Mock, 
Of Maston, Fenwick & Lawrence, 
Patent Attorneys, Washington, D. 

Painters’ INk for October 24th 
contains the following interesting 
announcement: “A patented pack- 
age is proving to be a solution to 
the price-cutting puzzle as far as 
the Kellogg Toasted Corn Flakes 
Company is concerned. In Michi- 
gan a court has granted an in- 
junction against James H. Bax- 
ter, a retail grocer of Davison, 
who announced his intention of 
cutting the price on Kellogg’s 
Corn Flakes to four packages for 
a quarter, etc.” 

The importance of this modest 
news item has probably not been 
appreciated in all quarters, and 
it is well that a case such as this 
comes up at this time, as it per- 
mits a sharp definition between 
the interests for and against the 
Oldfield bill, and permits us to 
see the exact attitude of those 
manufacturers who wish to con- 
tinue the right to fix the retail 
selling price of patented articles. 

The case will eliminate consid- 
erable confusion of ideas and will 
enable us to see to what logical 
conclusion our present doctrine of 
contributory infringement leads. 

The Kellogg Company has found 
the magic formula for stcoping all 
price cutting whether of patented 
or unpatented articles and it is 
strange that it was not discovered 
earlier. 

This is the only natural out- 
come of those early decisions 
which permit the treatment of any 
merchant as an infringer who sold 
a patented article for less than the 
amount stated on the package, a 
principle which was most clearly 
developed in the early phonograph 
cases. If the Kellogg Company 
had the design of the carton in 


which Kellogg’s Toasted Corn 
Flakes are sold patented, they 
would have the same right to pro- 
ceed against the price cutter as an 
infringer as they have at present 
as the infringement would be ab- 
solutely the same act. The law 
makes no distinction between me- 
chanical and design patents in 
protecting against contributory in- 
tringement and Mr. Noyes, of the 
Oneida Community, who ap- 
peared before the Oldfield com- 
mittee, testified that his company 
owned nothing but design patents 
and expected the same relief 
against price cutters as the con- 
cerns protected by mechanical pat- 
ents. That other wide- awake 
manufacturers of breakfast foods 
are already alive to the advan- 
tages of this situation is evidenced 
from the fact that cartons are now 
being protected by design patents 
which protect the pictorial fea- 
tures of the same, which, under 
ordinary circumstances, would 
have been merely copyrighted as 
prints. 

A court will in no case inquire 
into how far a patent is important 
to the entire article sold. It is 
conceded by both the opponents 
and the supporters of the fixed 
selling price that under the pres- 
ent construction of our patent 
statutes the owner of a patented 
article has an absolute right to fix 
the retail selling price of the arti- 
cle regardless of whether the pat- 
ent be the most important feature 
or the least important feature of 
the article. For instance, it is un- 
deniable that the same reasoning 
will apply to the Gillette razor, 
where the patented feature is the 
very essence of the razor, as to 
the Howard watch, where the pat- 
ented features are comparatively 
unimportant, or the Kops corset, 
where the patented feature may 
reside merely in a clasp or some 
other unimportant feature of con- 
struction. No person, whether in 
favor of our present system or 
not, denies that the owners of the 
Gillette razor have the absolute 
right to fix its retail selling price, 
or that Kops Bros. may fix the re- 
sale price of any of their corsets 
on which any of their patents, im- 
portant or unimportant, are used. 
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It is not for the outsider to say 
whether he buys the article on ac- 
count of the patent or not, and it 
would be an impossible task for 
the courts to decide whether a 
patented feature was an important 
or unimportant part of an article 
of retail merchandise. 

A court has already decided that 
a maker of a breakfast food is en- 
titled to protect the price against 
price cutters and is entitled to 
treat them as infringers where the 
box in which such breakfast food 
is sold is patented. There are 
three patents on the box in which 
Uneeda biscuit is packed, and 
henceforth we may see judges 
putting grocers in jail who sell 
Uneeda biscuit for less than five 
cents. Manufacturers of all pack- 
age goods may take courage; 
whether the goods are tooth pow- 
ders, automobile oils, toilet prep- 
arations, hair tonics or tooth- 


brushes, it will be necessary only 
to market them in a patented car- 
ton, can or other container to in- 
voke the patent law against the 
price-cutting infringer. 


To stop 
price cutting on shoes all that is 
needed is to pack them in patented 
cartons; in fact, there is no arti- 
cle of merchandise which cannot 
be subjected to this magic formula 
to stop price cutting. If the arti- 
cle cannot be packed in a pat- 
ented container all that it is neces- 
sary to do is to affix a patented 
seal, and the sale at a reduced 
price of goods with a patented seal 
affixed will make the retail mer- 
chant an infringer of the patent. 
It is too late to lament that this 
is an extreme view of the law. 
It is not extreme. It is what the 
first construction of the doctrine 
of contributory iufringement was 
bound to lead to. If the oppo- 
nents of the Oldfield bill are suc- 
cessful, it may shortly become a 
fecognized trade practice. 


——+on—_——_—__ 


MILWAUKEE’S CLUB GIVES DIN- 
NER TO COLEMAN 


George W. Coleman, president of the 
Associated Advertising Clubs of Amer- 
ica, was the guest of honor at a recep- 
tion and dinner given on the evening 
of November 13 at the Hotel Pfister, 
Milwaukee, by the Advertisers’ Club of 


that city, and at the conclusion of (.1e 
dinner was unanimously elected in 
honorary member of the club. 

Raymond T. Carver, president of tie 
Advertisers’ Club, presided, and wh:n 
the coffee and cigars had been served 
called on Charles L. Benjamin to act 
as toastmaster. Mr. Benjamin int o- 
duced William George Bruce, secreta:y 
of the Merchants’ and Manufacture:s’ 
Association, who welcomed Mr. Cole- 
man to Milwaukee on behalf of the in- 
dustrial and commercial interests of tiie 
city. Mr. Bruce also spoke briefly but 
enthusiastically of the work accom- 
plished in the past three years by tie 
Advertisers’ Club. Henry Brockbank, 
a_ past-president of the club, followed 
Mr. Bruce. He related more in detail 
the aims of the Advertisers’ Club of 
Milwaukee and illustrated the ad- 
vantages of co-operation among advertis- 
ing men by citing specific instances of 
effective team work, mentioning among 
other things the present widespread edu- 
cational movement among advertising 
clubs which had its inception in a reso- 
lution introduced by the Milwaukee 
delegates to the Omaha Convention, 

The toastmaster in a ten minute talk 
pictured the advertising world of 
twenty years ago and contrasted it with 
present-day conditions. The _ higher 
standards now — were due, he 
thought, largely to the fact that adver- 
tising men, themselves, have come to 
look upon the gracinne of advertising as 
a dignified and worthy profession, af- 
fording ample scope for the exercise of 
one’s talents and sufficiently well paid 
to keep able men in the ranks instead 
of using advertising as a stepping-stone 
to some other position. 

In his address Mr. Coleman made use 
of the rules governing the competition 
for the Printers’ Inx cup to illustrate 
the standards set by advertising men for 
their own guidance, and referred to the 
good work done by the vigilance com- 
mittees in driving the fraud and the 
fakir out of the business. He said that 
a significant indication of the change in 
public feeling towards advertising was 
the fact that religious bodies are now 
using paid announcements in newspa- 
pers and magazines, citing the case of 
a missionary society that has recently 
appropriated $50,000 for an advertising 
campaign for contributions, and of the 
co-operative advertising being done b: 
a number of Boston churches whic 
take full-page space in Saturday issues 
of newspapers, devoting the top half 
of the page to setting forth reasons in 
favor of church-going and the lower 
half to individual announcements of 
services at the various churches con- 
tributing to the advertising fund. 

In concluding his address Mr. Cole- 
man showed how the revolution that has 
affected the advertising world is but a 
part of that greater revolution which 
is eepeiing the industrial and spiritual! 
world. : 


——___- + 6 > —__—__ 


R. G, Angus, who has been connected 
with the copy department of N. . 
Ayer & Son for the past three years, 
has resigned to take charge of the Ad- 
vertisers’ Service Department of the 
Washington Post. 
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| The Ladies’ World 
and Housekeeper 


Advertising Rates 


The present circulation of The La- 
des’ World is over 800,000 copies— 
the present advertising rate $3.50 per 
line. 


The present circulation of The 
Housekeeper is over 350,000 copies 
—the present advertising rate is $200 
per line. 


The advertising rate of The Ladies’ 
World and Housekeeper—based on a 
rebate-backed guarantee of one mil- 
lion circulation net paid—will be 
$5.00 per line in effect with the Sep- 
tember, 1913, number. 


All existing contracts for advertis- 
ing in The Ladies’ World will be 
executed; and in fairness to all buy- 
ers of space, contracts will be ac- 
cepted at $3.50 per line up to and 
including the August, 1913, issue. 


A guaranteed circulation of one mil- 
lion at $3.50 a line is a rare condi- 
tion. It will last for a short time 
only, 


McClure Publications, 
McClure Building, New York 
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BY ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN ADVERTISERS 


FROM EXAMINER’S REPORT OF 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN ADVERTISERS 


For the six months from April 1 to September 30, 1912 








*SUNDAY EDITION Net Average 705,88 


‘“ PAID AVERAGE [| UNPAID AVERAG 

City Carriers, Office Employes . . 1,207 
Newsdealers, Advertisersand Agents 841 
Street Sales, . 366,880 Total City Unpaid . 


Total City Paid . . . 366,880 rae . a. 
Outside Agents . . 333,464 on” Agents 1, 


Mail Subscribers 2,078 
Total Outside Paid . 335,542 | Total Outside Unpaid 
Total Paid . . . . 702,422 Total Unpaid. . 

Total Average Circulation, paid and unpaid . . 


*WEEK-DAY EDITION Net Average, 255,751 


“PAID AVERAGE , UNPAID AVERAGE 

City Carriers and Office Employes . . 753 
Newsdealers . 198,453 Advertisers and Agents 195 

Street Sales. . 8,103 Total City Unpaid . . . 948 


Counter Sales ‘ 1,542 Advertisers and Agents 993 
Total City Paid. . . 208,098 Exchanges 259 

















Outside Agents . 38,982 Railway, Baggage and 


Mail Subscribers 3,118 . 
Suburban Routes 3,095 Express, Post Office, etc. 258 


Total Outside Paid . 45,195 | Total Outside Unpaid . 1,510 
Total Paid. . . . 253,293 Total Unpaid. . . . 2,458 
Total Average Circulation, paid and unpaid . . 255, 751” 








*Examination includes those ths when New York morning circulation is at its lowest point 
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Sworn Statement 


of Net Circulation 


263, 847 Thursday, ok ats oe 

. 262,137 Friday, «we s ee 

. 261,018 Saturday, os ee @ ae 

. 258,917 Sunday, see @ se Sr 

256, 101 Monday, aa) a: ee ae 

718,560 Tuesday, ee ae 6 ee 

. 262,179 Wednesday, ics « « <a 

260, 869 Thursday, oe ee fe, eee 

282,229 . Friday, ass « « Se 

. 283,801 Saturday, cw os « S6RG 

282,240 Sunday, ee 

267,003 Monday, a. 

727,364 Tuesday, oo « we AO 

. « 270,237 Wednesday, teas ens ee 

se ay s 5) Se Thursday, ae 
ednesday, 16 . . . . . 290,328 


aonnan & Wh = 


Sunday average, net . . 725,089 
Week day average, net . 273,571 


he above is a true statement of the actual circulation of the NEW YORK 
RICAN for the month of October, 1912; exclusive of left-over, un- 
old, returned, sample, exchange, and advertisers’ copies. 


(Signed) B. YOKEL, Circulation Manager. 








ubscribed and sworn to before me by the said B. Yokel, whom I per- 
onally know, this 11th day of November, 1912. 
(Signed) L, M. POWERS, Notary Public, No. 68, 
New York County. 


(Seal) 
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WHEN WOMEN’S _INFLU- 
ENCE CLOSES THE SALE 


A CONDITION THAT IS MAKING IT- 
SELF FELT DURING THE 1912-13 
AUTOMOBILE YEAR—COPY THAT 
ACTS THROUGH THE HUSBAND 
UPON THE WIFE—INGENIOUS 
SPECIAL EFFORTS TO PLEASE FEM- 
ININE FANCY 


By W. W. Garrison, 


Of the Hudson Motor Car Company, 
Detroit. 


A salesman for the A. Elliott 
Ranney Company, New York dis- 
tributors of Hudson cars, the 
other day turned a likely prospec- 
tive purchaser over to the man of 
that organization who closes hard 
sales. 

The “closer” instantly sought 
for the “sticking point” that kept 
the prospect from signing the 
order. 

He found it in these words by 
the prospect: “Now my wife is 
going to drive this car a good 
deal. What if she gets caught 


out on some country road where 


a minor adjustment—or some- 
thing of that sort—ties her up? 
You cannot expect her to know 
these things as a man would.” 

“True,” the salesman replied. 
“We have anticipated that possi- 
bility. We have an ‘Emergency 
Squadron’ of service men on 
motor-cycles who travel the roads 
to take care of such matters. Or 
a ’phone call to this office will 
bring one in a hurry.” 

The prospect called up his wife 
on the telephone, informed her of 
the fact, she ratified the husband’s 
belief that this was the car to 
buy, and the latter immediately 
placed his order for a car. 

Automobile dealers, in seven 
out of every eight sales, are com- 
pelled to close the order with the 
woman of the family. 

The man usually narrows down 
the choice of cars to three or four 
makes, and his wife steps in and 
decides which of those cars she 
would be proudest of. 

In the sale told of above the 
salesman actually closed the sale 
with the woman of the family— 
via the husband. 

That is why the 1913 season of 


selling is to be known as an 
“equipment year.” Manufactur- 
turers, realizing the feminine fac. 
tor in selling automobiles, jaye 
gone the limit in imbuing ‘heir 
cars with deep, luxurious uphol- 
stery, extraordinary beauty of 
lines and conveniences. 

The woman was largely respon- 
sible for the 1912 season being a 
“self-starter” year, for it is dan- 
gerous for a woman to crank a 
car. 

Consequently the present time 
in automobile selling is secing 
salesmen endeavoring to close the 
order with the woman of the 
house—via the husband—and a 
portion of national nig: 
advertising is aimed squarely 
feminine motoring desires, 

Yet this is not a strange condi- 
tion. For, next to the purchase 
of a home, the selection of an 
automobile is the largest purchase 
of the average man’s life. 

In selling real estate it is well 
known that more of the salesman- 
ship must be aimed at the woman 
than at the man, especially where 
the sale involves houses and lots. 

A number of automobile manu- 
facturers this year devote their 
entire national advertising copy 
to the beauty, comfort and roomi- 
ness of their cars, so important 
do they regard the woman’s ir- 
fluence in a sale. 

A large automobile manufac- 
turer last year decided to go after 
popular-price business. He had 
been making high-priced cars for 
years and had achieved a reputa- 
tion in that end. 

But the popular-price market is 
entirely different from the high- 
priced field. 

In selling a car at high prices, 
achieving beauty, comfort, roomi- 
ness and conveniences is no feat, 
for the selling price is high 
enough to allow the best of every- 
thing; but it is a real bit of busi- 
ness enterprise to create a car 
in the popular-price class that will 
be a quick seller. 

So this manufacturer made a 
deep study of the market. 

He got down close to the places 
where the orders come from and 
investigated. He listened to sales- 
men selling popular-priced cars. 
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He noted the things upon which 
they iaid most stress in talking 
to prospects. ; 

With a volume of information 
gatherc| he told his engineers 
what sort of a car was necessary. 

It must have a very large body. 

It must be beautiful, above all 
things. 

Its tonneau must be roomy and 
the seats deep. 

In fact his bigoest discovery 
was that this car, to be success- 
ful, must appeal most strongly 
to the woman of the family. 

At one of the big automobile 
shows the car was placed on ex- 
hibition. The average concern 
at that show counted itself fortu- 
nate if it took twenty-five retail 
orders for cars of the popular- 
price class. 

The manufacturers of the new 
car took almost 200 retail orders 
at that show—probably a record- 
breaker at an automobile exhibi- 
tion. 


LOW COST OF CAMPAIGN AIMED AT 
WOMEN 


With success thus apparent, the 
national advertising policy was 
laid down. The top of the copy 
was to be graced with an unusu- 
ally large photograph of this car. 
The photo was to be made as 
beautiful as photographic art could 
make it. Then the surface facts 
about the car were to be deliv- 
ered, and finally a meagre outline 
of its specifications. 

In short, the appeal was to be 
made direct to women, with 
enough mechanical information to 
satisfy those male prospects who 
consider themselves authorities 
on technical subjects. 

The end of the short season 
showed that this manufacturer 
had sold 3,000 cars—it had taken 
scarcely six months. The national 
advertising appropriation was 
scarcely twenty-five dollars a car. 
In view of the fact that many 
concerns spend as -high as fifty 
dollars and seventy-five dollars a 
car for advertising, this was con- 
sidered a remarkable business 
success by the industry. 

This success was due largely to 
the fact that the appeal was made 
to women in the realization that 


she is the most important factor 
to-day in the sale of an automo- 
bile. The proceeds of the ven- 
ture proved the correctness of the 
selling plan that was carried clear 
through from the building of the 
car to the advertising and the 
personal salesmanship. 

Women’s publications have be- 
gun to carry gasoline car copy, 
in addition to the electric car ad- 
vertising—another indication of 
the increasing importance of the 
woman in the selection of an au- 
tomobile. 


BUT ONE MAY GO TOO FAR ALONG 
THIS LINE 


As an instance: it is a question 
whether a style-book on “Wom- 
en’s Motoring Apparel” will suffi- 
ciently rivet interest to the car 
of the manufacturer who spent 
considerable cash getting up the 
small volume, to sell that auto- 
mobile. 


Yet, inasmuch as the style- 


book—when mailed to the woman 
of the family—is accompanied by 
a catalogue of the models of cars 


this manufacturer makes, the 
plan may serve to create a warm 
mental mood on the part of the 
woman to this car. Then, if the 
catalogue at a glance can grip the 
woman’s interest, or that of the 
husband, the possibility of arous- 
ing sufficient interest to get the 
prospect to the dealer’s store ex- 
ists. 

But it is a long shot. 

The manufacturers are so sin- 
cere in their belief that it will do 
the business that copy is appear- 
ing in standard magazines, week- 
lies and women’s publications— 
as well as daily newspapers—teli- 
ing the women motorists to get 
the style-book free, before equip- 
ping themselves with winter mo- 
toring clothes. 

Another question that is likely 
to arise in some advertising minds 
is whether the style-book will 
get inquities of the right kind, 
for it is a notable fact that the 
“silk stocking class” which buys 
cars selling at over $2,500, while 
it may occasionally read or be im- 
pressed by advertising, disdains 
“answering ads,” except in rare 
cases. 
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This selling-plan-to-women was 
conceived at a conference of the 
sales organization of the National 
Motor Vehicle Company, In- 
dianapolis, Ind. 

At this conference it was agreed 
that the American woman has a 
large influence in the purchasing 
of motor cars to-day. The prob- 
lem, then, was to get the atten- 
tion of the American woman. 

There were many ways of do- 
ing this, they found, and the 
“style-book” was just one of 
them. By having her attention at- 
tracted and her inherent desire to 
see these styles aroused, the wo- 
man writes for the style-book— 
the conference agreed. It comes 
to her home along with the auto- 
mobile catalogue. 

“A man blindfolded could see 
the rest of the process of sell- 
ing,” says a National official. 
“The company has the name of 
a home that is a potential buyer 
of motor cars; the dealer in that 
territory immediately gets the tip; 
the woman becomes more eager 
to own a car due to the desire 
created by the style-book, and 
the man of the house begins 
to study the catalogue of the 
car that has come into his 
home. 

“It is then up to the regular fol- 
low-up systems of salesmanship 
either to close the sale or pass it 
up, according to the requirements 
of each case. The style-book is 
not a thing by itself, distinct and 
separated from the selling cam- 
paign, but it is just one step to 
prime inquiries and to impress 
favorably the American woman, 
at the same time attracting atten- 
tion to the merits of the National 
car. Suffice it to say that this 
company is more than repaid for 
its nerve in departing from the 
old-fashioned way in automobile 
advertising.” 

Time will tell, of course. Deal- 
ers develop sales from names se- 
cured in answer to inquiries for 
the style-book, which contains— 
in addition fo an interesting arti- 
cle by Wilbur D. Nesbit—photo- 
graphs of new models in motor- 
ing apparel for winter, autumn, 
spring and summer of the 1912- 
1913 seasons. The book is cre- 


ated by authorities in motoring 
styles. 

It is the experience of ai.tomo- 
bile salesmen that an indire:t, syb- 
tle appeal to feminine m: ioring 
desires is effective. On the other 
hand, the average womai. who 
may decide the selection <f this 
car or that, repulses the noi‘on of 
being “persuaded.” Hence in ap- 
peal delivered with apparcit di- 
rectness— from the  sale-man’ 
viewpoint—is not generall: suc. 
cessful. 

And usually the truth: that 
hold good in personal selling are 
equally applicable to advertising. 


A RETAILER’S FRANK ADMISSION 


Harnep & Von Maur 
Department Store. 
Davenport, Ia., Oct. 30, 1912. 

Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Here is a new one to add to the list 
of “inconsistencies.” 

oung man who had been selling 

an advertised men’s wear article on the 
road was applying for a position ina 
retail store. In response to the usuat 
inquiry as to his a as a sales: 
man, he mentioned his connection with 
the advertised article, whereupon the 
retailer said: “Oh! that’s no indication 
of your ability as a salesman, that is 
an advertised article; anybody can sell 
that.” Yet that same retailer is a 
doubter of advertising, and is one of the 
smallest users of space in this town. 
Doesn’t it seem rather inconsistent to 
state that advertised articles are easy 
to sell, and then not advertise your own 
products? Cuas. C. Cessna, 


——---+ e+ —___ 
TOBACCO PRODUCTS TO SPEND 
$1,000 A DAY 


During the next two months the new 
$50,000,000 Tobacco Products Corpora 
tion, in which Daniel _G. Reid, Henry 
M. Frick and George J. Whelan, presi- 
dent of the United Cigar Stores Com- 
pany, are interested, will spend $1,000 
a day on space in the New York City 
newspapers to advertise Milo, Arab and 
other cigarette brands. 

At the end of that time billboards, 
painted display, electric display and pos- 
sibly other forms of publicity will be 
added. Later the campaign will be ex 
tended through the country. It is the 
beginning of a very big tobacco fight. 

The account is being handled _by the 
Leven Advertising Agency, of Chicago. 

+ 0+ 


THE END OF HAMPTON-COLUM. 
BIAN MAGAZINE 


Re-CoLumBIAN STERLING Pustisuinc Co. 
We are closing our records in the 
above bankruptcy matter, there being no 
funds in the hands of trustee subject 
to the demands of unsecured creditors. 
Even preferred claims could not 
paid in full. 
Tue Typo MERCANTILE AGENCY. 
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PRINTERS’ INK 


AN OPEN LETTER to 
ADVERTISERS and 
ADVERTISING AGENTS from 


‘To days 
Magazine ay’ the Home 


In appraising the value of a publication discriminating buyers 
of advertising space are coming to interest themselves concerning 
the following points: 


Ist--Reason To Be (Subscriber Interest) 
2nd—Circulation | 
3rd—Methods of Getting Circulation 
4th—Subscription Prices 
5th—Circulation Renewals 


6th—Financial Responsibility 
7th—Quality of Advertising 


Reason To Be—Subscriber Interest 


Reason to be and subscriber interest are so closely allied as to 
be practically one and the same subject. 

The first aim of the publishers of TO DAY’S is to build our 
magazine to conform to the needs and wishes of our subscribers. 

Here are a few departments through which we grip their in- 
terest—clothes—table—interior decorations and comforts—beauty 
page—good reading. 

Clothes—You doubtless realize that practically every woman 
shows preference for and is a. regular buyer of some one make of 
pattern. Our subscribers are sold on the May Manton patterns 
which we illustrate. They consider these patterns a necessity. In 
running from 8 to 12 pages of fashions each month, we give the 
women illustrations and ideas most helpful in the planning and 
making of their clothes. This is a very distinct claim upon the 
thought and attention of our women readers. 

Incidentally, over 3,300 dealers throughout the country are sell- 
ing millions of these patterns every year and boosting the maga- 
zine which illustrates them. 

Table—Each issue contains seasonable recipes, monthly menus 
and other helpful matter which serves to save the housewife time 
and thought in running her dining-room. 

Articles regarding labor saving devices for the kitchen appear 
at frequent intervals and are welcome because they minimize 
kitchen drudgery. 
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Interior Decorations and Comforts—Helpful hints on floor an 
wall coverings, window hangings, etc., are always to be found it: 
our reading columns. 


Beauty Page—Most women are not averse to making them 
selves more attractive in face and figure. Our editorial depart- 
ments were called upon so often for advice in these matters, that i 
was deemed best to meet this demand by running a Beauty Pag: 
each issue. 


Good Reading—Then for the relaxation time, the woman again 
picks up our magazine to enjoy some good wholesome fiction, 
something through which she can forget the routine of runnin¢ 
a household; and she has come to know that in this regard he: 
wishes are catered to as conscientiously as in the more seriou: 
departments of her home. 


We are able to prove to you that our readers take active ani 
personal interest in what goes into their homes. 


They are the purchasing agents the advertiser is anxious to 
reach. 


Circulation 


TO DAY’S guarantees 800,000 circulation. 867,000 copies 
were printed for the November issue and the issue exhausted. Our 
books are always open fog your inspection. If inspection does 
not prove what we claim, the advertiser pays nothing for his space. 


The more you ask about our circulation, the better we like it, 
and we will like it still better, if you will demand just as much 
authentic information from other publications as you do from us. 
We are only too ready to stand the comparison. 


Methods of Getting Circulation 


Subscriptions for TO DAY’S are secured in six ways— 


1. Our own subscription agents. Teams working 
from house to house throughout the country. 

2. Over 3,300 May Manton Pattern store agencies 
sell subscriptions to customers. 

3. Neighborhood Clubs—where four or more sub- 
scriptions are taken at the special neighbor- 
hood prite of 35 cents per year. 

. Direct by mail unsolicited subscriptions. 
. Magazine Clubs. 
. News-stands’ and boys’ single copy sales. 


From the way newsdealers and local boy agents 
are taking hold of TO DAY’S, since the pub- 
lication of the first copy of our new size, we 
will thru this source, sell by February, 1913, at 
least 35,000 per month. By January, 1914, this 
WILL BE increased to at the least 100 ,000 per 
month. We deal direct with the newsdealers 
and boy agents. The magazine distributing 
trust does not control the distribution of 
TO DAY’S. 
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Subscription Prices 


It is not so much what your published subscription price is, 
ut what the subscriber pays that counts. Except for our neigh- 
irhood clubs (on which we net 35 cents) the lowest TO DAY’S 
subscribers pay for a year’s subscription is 49 cents. Our pub- 
shed rate is 50 cents. 

Few magazines can equal this record. Please comnts our 
agazine in quality and quantity with others in our field 


Circulation Renewals 


TO DAY’S renewals total over 55 per cent as follows— 
22% renew when pink slip is put in issue, 3 issues 
before expiration. 
23% renew at expiration. 
13% to 15% renew when they find we will not 
continue to send the magazine after expira- 
tion of subscription. 
This in itself is good evidence of the subscriber interest men- 
tioned above. 


Financial Responsibility 
$1,000,000 Capitalization. 
The publishers of TO DAY’S do not owe a dollar. 
Every bill is discounted. 


This often interests the advertiser because it means a stable 
proposition in which (after proving out the worth of the medium) 


he can realize the full cumulative effect from his advertising. 


Quality of Advertising 


TO DAY’S will not insert any advertising which flavors of 
exaggeration or misrepresentation. 

This enables us to stand behind any advertising which appears 
in its columns and at the same time protect subscribers in getting 
value received when they buy advertised products. 

With over 800,000 live circulation, its keen subscriber interest, 
moderate subscription price and clean and honest advertising col- 
umns, it is small wonder that TO DAY’S has its distinct sphere 
of usefulness and that it is a consistent payer-out on the adver- 
tising entrusted to its columns. 

We have more to tell you—how enthusiastic our subscribers 
are regarding the new form.and dress of the magazine—“but that’s 
another story” and one we will try to tell you personally. 


Jo: Magazine ay’ the Home 


Will C. Izor, Advertising Manager 
1 Madison Avenue, New York City 


HOWSE & LITTLE CO. CHARLES DORR 
People’s Gas Building, Chicago, Ill. 6 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass 
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ARE WEIRD ILLUSTRA- 
TIONS EFFECITIVE? 


IT IS URGED THAT SOME OF THE 
MOST “ UNNATURAL” OF CURRENT 
ADS ARE REFRESHING—THE IN- 
CREASING MONOTONY OF ADVER- 
TISING COPY AND HOW THE IL- 
LUSTRATOR MAY HELP CHECK IT 


By W. L. Larned. 

Just how far is it permissible 
for the ad-builder to go in the 
matter of devising weird and 
freakish compositions and origi- 
nating, for the sake of arresting 
attention, pictorial effects so op- 
posed to the accepted order of 
things that the reader is made to 
fairly gasp at 
their audacity? 

Where should 
the line be 
drawn? Are 
freak  illustra- 
tions efficient? 
Is it a rational 
policy to leave 
the old-time 
standards of 
art and con- 
sistency behind 





it hurts my estimate of commer- 
cial pride to go on doing the same 
old things in the same old way. 
Ev.ery succeeding generation 
spends a liberal share of its self- 
complacent time laughing and 
‘poo-poohing’ down the innova- 
tions of a fresh and vigorous 
youth. The first iron-hulled ves- 
sel was loudly heralded as an im- 
practical bugaboo, the first steam 
engine was compelled to lay its 
track through a bristling fusillade 
of prejudice, and there are re- 
spectable citizens who hold up 
their hands in horror when you 
say ‘aeroplane’ and remark: ‘The 
gol ding things can’t fly.’ All of 
which leads me to believe that no 
terrific degree of consideration 
need be given 
to the dried 
and dust-crust- 
ed human fig 
who jumps 
on a piece 
of advertising 
matter’ if it 
happens to dif- 
fer slightly 
from the sort 
they put out 
along about 








and put upon 
paper designs 
reminiscent of 
Poe, G. 
Wells and 
Beardsley, in 
utter defiance 
of Nature? 
There are 
arguments pro 
and con. 
Here, for 
example, is a 
bona-fide statement from a man 
who has been an advertising suc- 
cess almost all his eventful life, 
and whose opinion is worthy of 
very serious consideration. 
“Freak pictures? Sure. In their 
place they’re all right. I do not 
believe in illustrating a steel con- 
struction firm with oil paintings 
of zebras and aeroplanes and 
ring-tailed ‘wiffenpoofs, but I 
most emphatically declare that we 
should get out of the eternal and 
everlasting pictorial rut. I’m 
strong for the conventional, for 
the rational and the apropos, but 


UNNATURAL 


BURNHAM & MORRILL 
FISH FLAKES 


Two siner=1Ge amd 18 (excep im the far West) 


BUT PLEASING 


about the year 
Bill Nye first 
began writing 
stuff for the 
newspapers, 

“It does my 
heart good to 
discover an oc- 
casional man 
possessed of 
sufficient moral 
and mental 
courage to sift 
down and out a few ashes of tra- 
dition. He corners himself in the 
silent gloom of his private office, 
at seven minutes past his custom- 
ary train time, and resolves to 
stop printing pictures of a woman 
drinking coffee at a_ breakfast 
table for that coffee campaign of 
his. Oh, it requires fortitude. 
Now what would normally be the 
first impulse? Coffee—Coffee— 
Let’s see. Picture, eh? Why not 
a sweet little housewife in a 
morning gown—yes—at the break- 
fast-table. Ah! now we have it— 
Drinking a cup of coffee! Eureka! 
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An in-piration. Leave an average 
one - nundred - proof advertising 
man vnoprotected for a full hour 
and i: he does not emerge with 
the ab ve novel, not to say orig- 
inal, a‘ tistic scheme, my reckon- 
ing is unreliable. He might have 
one other choice. He might, be- 
cause haste or short-sighted- 
ness, fo»! he would be serving his 
client wetter by picturing Mr. 
Housewife at breakfast drinking 
coffee, ut the fantastic lure of 
the “pretty girl element” is strong 
in the advertising breast, and fa- 
ther, therefore, does not flower 
with the tropical abandon of his 
flaxen-haired better half. 

“A straw vote, conducted by 
myself some years ago, brought 
out the impressive fact that Fa- 
ther Time and the Sphinx have 
never been dethroned for a single 
second during a long, faithful and 
uncomplaining period of constant 
usage. You may fail miserably 
when it comes to getting twenty- 
seven gilt-edge pictorial gems 
past Edgar R. Theopolis Gudge, 
of the Gudge Harrow and Plow 


Company, and hold many an age- 
ridden trade publication on its 
tiptoes for those page insertions 
on ‘The Quality That Has En- 


dured for Fifty Years,’ but The- 
opolis will fall on your neck and 
weep softly down on your fifty- 
page, vellum-covered prospectus, 
if you submit a single sketch 
showing one of his plows astride 
the good old, dear old Sphinx. 
“It isn’t what an advertiser 
wants that we should give him. 
There are brittle-brained clients 
who would advertise ‘The Life 
and Times of Gladstone’ in the 
Associated Barbers’ Monthly 
Suds. It is to be expected that 
Mr. Gudge, buried for fifty- 
odd years amidst market quota- 
tions on steel and the yearly bud- 
get, in some fussy little old oriole- 
nest of a factory office, should 
snatch at the Sphinx as the reign- 
ing novelty of the season. It 
never occurs to him that someone 
may have thought of it before. 
I’m fond of the Sphinx and the 
Pyramids and Father Time. I 
revere them. Nevertheless, I have 
some respect for the dead. If 
one of my copy writers brought 





A Statistical Verdict 


that meets the approval of every 
advertising judge, sitting as a 
Supreme Court on his appropria- 
tion. 


The Memphis 
Commercial Appeal 


‘“The South’s Greatest Newspaper’’ 


carried the following totals from 
January ist to September 1, 1912: 


advertising, 3,360,518 lines 
Foreign 957,614 “ 
Classified  “ 1,430,408 “ 


Compared with its nearest local 
contemporary this represents 
about 100%, 100% and 150% 
excess respectively. 

Surely such a_ record must 
have weight with the careful ad- 
vertiser. 

The explanation is easy—ad- 
vertising in. the COMMERCIAL 
APPEAL pulls because of the 
push of the publication. 

The COMMERCIAL  AP- 
PEAL has a better news service 
than the largest metropolitan 
paper 

To. wit, the Associated Press, 
The Hearst, and the best of the 
Herald Service. “Nothing is too 
good for our readers” is its 
avowed policy. Besides the 
Memphis Commercial Appeal has 
over 600 news correspondents. 

Daily circulation 57,096, Sun- 
day 87,438 (averaged for 6 
months, ending September 30, 
1912). 

Do you wonder, Memphis, 
though a large city community is 
a “one-paper city,” and that the 
COMMERCIAL APPEAL is the 
one? 

THE COMMERCIAL APPEAL 


THE JOHN BUDD COMPANY 
A [dvertising Representatives 
Brunswick Bldg., New York; Tribune 
Bidg.. C icago; Chemical 
dg., St. Louis. 
At your service, any time, anywhere. 


Local 
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The Road to Motor Pleasure 


Ha good car under you, good fellows beside 
en and a hard, clean st retch ae head, you 
the road to mor picemve if your sagine i is 
fed with Texaco, 
There is no real pleasure unless your motor drives, and. 
-drives, —_ only asweet, soft purr. There must be no 
10 hitches, no stops. 
So use Tesces pags Oil. It gives life and strength to 
your motor. It is free from carbon impunties. Will 
not carbonize. Yet has the — to give perfect lubri- 
cation. Shows a zero cold tes 
Sold in one and five gallon cans at garages and supply 
shops. Look for the can with the inner-seal—you 
1 


NOTHING CONVENTIONAL ABOUT THIS 


TREATMENT 


in an ad containing either of the 
three I would have absolutely no 
compunction in shooting him dead 


on the spot. 

“T claim that there are new and 
pleasing ways of advertising cof- 
fee. The comparison holds good 
with yeast or toothbrushes or 
peau - de - cygne lined Astrachan 
coats. You wouldn’t believe an 
anti-caffeine coffee ad could use 
the silhouette picture of a jack- 
rabbit as an appropriate illustra- 
tion, would you? The Govern- 
ment experimented, recently, with 
a number of rabbits, to see how 
caffeine affected them. They died. 
See the application now? 

“To be able to illustrate your 
advertisements originally you must 
shy at the thought of keeping an 
index file of precisely tabulated 
ideas. This business of dipping a 
free and lazy hand into the brain 
and fishing out something that 
has been scudding around on the 
surface all the while, like an indo- 
lent dragon-fly, is responsible for 
that sameness in advertising of 
which an increasing number of 
persons complain. The chap with 
an airtight compartment for his 
mentality and a sound or news- 
proof noodle would never know 


Uncle Sain’s scientists have dis- 
covered that caffeine is not condu- 
cive to longevity in rabbits. He 
would go right along tying band- 
ages around the cranial section of 
his illustrations, content in the 
knowledge that he was at leas 
doing something his competitors 
had been doing in an unbroken 
line for thirty years. 

“IT have friends of the adv ertis- 
ing fraternity who skid across the 
line; who take attempts at orig- 
inality too far. Some of their 
cigarette copy, for instance, rings 
tears to my eyes. I am old-fash- 
ioned enough to judge that it isn't 
necessary for a country me:chan: 
to do the ‘turkey trot’ in front of 
his store to sell a jar of «uince J 
preserves, although the chances 
are strongly in favor of an in- 
crease in trade, if he is wise 
enough to yank down that time- 
worn sign and put up his name 
and business in electric light. 

“There is a reaction to freakish 
copy or illustrations. They may 
attract at first and command the 
attention, only to arouse what we 
may easily term ‘honest resent- 
ment.’ The public doesn’t care 
to be fooled, hood-winked, bam- 
boozled by a perversion of truth 
and form. It may possibly stop 
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REO. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


Made in the Hills of Vermont 
On machines that are patented and controlled by us — we make 
the machines that make the fabric. Pure wools, a peculiar fabric and 
extraordinary workmanship make for honest value that is appre 
ciated by those who are used to good things 


GOOPERS 
CLOSED CROTCE 
UNION SUITS 
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A GOOD EXAMPLE OF THE “X-RAY” 
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A, New Yorker’s 
Map of America 


COLOR CHART. 
CIVILIZED -------- Co} 
SEM! BARBARIC --- Gee) 
SAVAGE------- Gi 








The New York Globe prints the 
above cartoon, which embodies 
an interesting story. 

We here in New York, so. en- 
grossed in our intensive work, do 
not take time to contemplate the 
vastness of the West, especially 
those great farming sections 
which furnish the products that 
feed and clothe us. 

Aside from the fact that the 
farmer is making it possible for 
us to live, he is also supplying 
the basis of our prosperity. 

For instance,- let us consider 
just one small section of the 
“sreat American desert” that our 
cartoonist speaks about—the state 
of Kansas. 

With a population of 1,600,000, 
nearly a million live on farms. 
These Kansas farmers have just 
had a bumper year, and have 
added just so much to their al- 
ready bulging bank rolls. They 
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are human beings, and need what 


you have to sell—shoes, clothing, 
food-stuffs and dress-goods for 
the women. The farming ele- 
ment supplies from fifty to ninety 
per cent of the trade in the small 
towns, and there are only nine 
towns of over 10,000 population 
in the state with some 3,450 towns 
of under 10,000 population. 


Now the small town predomi- 
nates, and the farmer supplies. 
the major amount of purchasing 
demand in these centers. Given: 
the prosperity which U. S. Cen- 
sus figures prove is theirs, the: 
farmer in Kansas is the one per- 
son an advertiser should reach. 


The 


Kansas Farmer 


with its 60,000 total circulation, 
reaches over 52,000 farm homes 
in the state. It is the only agri- 
cultural paper there whose edito- 
rial department is devoted wholly 
to the soil and climatic conditions 
of the state. It supplies the far- 
mers with definite information 
they can secure through no other 
channel. 

Let us give you moré informa- 
tion about this wonderful state 
and the agricultural medium 
which covers it. 


THE MARK OF QUALITY 


Wallace C. Richardson, Inc. 
Eastern Representatives, 
41 Park Row, New York City. 
George W. Herbert, Inc., 
Western Representatives, 
First National Bank Bldg.,. , 
Chicago- 
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$6,000 for Your Head 
$600 for Your Body 


‘As a member of the headless army you are a piece 
‘of mechanism with an earning capacity limited to about 
$600 a year—with the scrap heap at the end of the road. 

As a head man you can multiply that income by ten, 
and more—and meet success now. 

You can join the head class. Don’t argue, don't 
hesitate, don't compromise with failure by saying “I 

” Get on the positive side of yourself. Just 








due tol. C. S. help. Some of these 
stories of success read like veritable 
romances. Back of them is the sturdy 
“can” spirit, and the ability to read 
and write. 

The same road is open to you— 
no matter who you are, what you do, 
where you live, what you eam, or for 
what well-paid occupation you wish 
to quality 

It costs nothing to find out how 








UNUSUAL BUT GREWSOME 


and take a squint, concluding the 
incident with the indignant ob- 


servation: ‘It’s nothing but a 
fool picture; there is not a bit 
of truth in it.’ ' 

“Reaction in advertising is dan- 
gerous. Be as bright and differ- 
ent and as ‘stunty’ as you please, 
remembering all the while, how- 
ever, that you must never allow 
your arguments, pictorial or ver- 
bal, to grow grotesque. It is a 
splendid thing to ‘do the old thing 
in the new way. Your public 
asks, yes, well nigh demands it, 
nowadays. When common sense 
and a respect for proportion 
govern the schemes, you are ‘play- 
ing safe” The Burnham & Mor- 
rill design might be termed a 
‘freak’ illustration. Codfish do 
not fly. Still, this picture gives 
the reader an impression of. the 
sparkling, sweet, clean cod com- 
ing from sea to tin. It tells a 
good and sufficient story. 

“It would be a serious incon- 
venience for automobiles to go 
gurgling through a__ ten-mile 
course of solid Texaco Motor Oil, 
and at first glance the accompany- 
ing advertisement might lead to 
that impression; still a handsome 
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percentage of people will gr.sp 
the clever idea that Texaco is «ot 
a road oil and that the unicue 
stage setting of this piece of copy 
carries a message of well-oied 
motor engines speeding over ‘he 
pathfinder’s paradise, ‘Roadeas a’ 

“There have been ninety-n:ne 
and a fraction automobile as. 
Most of them are reminiscent; 
one or the other on this per- 
centage basis. Texaco in a year’s 
campaign, has scaled to rea'ly 
glittering heights of originality 

“A man pointed out an under- 
wear ad to me. ‘Did you ever 
see anything so asinine in all 
your living days?’ he snorted. 
‘The picture shows two chaps, 
and you can see all their under- 
wear right through them. A stop 
should be put to that sort of 
freak. advertising.’ 

“As a matter of fact, the illus- 
tration had influenced me to buy 
that underwear and my hide is as 
impervious to the general run of 
publicity matter as a tallow (ip 
to French vichy. In a most in- 
genious manner, quite unlike the 
usual hackneyed article, the un- 
dergarments, with their patented 











PERFECTLY ABSURD, BUT PERFECTLY CHEF 
FUL NEVERTHELESS 
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When the Panama Canal is open 


would you use it or still go around the 
Horn to reach the other side of the Continent? 


The WOMAN’S WORLD is the short cut to carry the knowledge 
of your goods to the homes of the 63,000,000 dwellers in towns under 
25,000 population. 

The Panama Canal will be so well known that no shipowner would 
think of going around the Horn instead of going through the Canal. 

The WOMAN’S WORLD is still so little known that comparatively 
few advertisers know that it is the advertising short cut to the 14,000,- 
000 homes in which WOMAN’S WORLD enters 1 home in 7. 

So they still insist on using the Big Town circulations trusting that 
enough of their circulation will reach the Small Town to be effective. 
The Small Town circulation they now have, though limited, is really 
the main-stay and profitableness of these Large Town magazines which 
make advertising in them to reach these Small Towns very expensive 
by comparison to the WOMAN’S WORLD whose circulation is greater 
than the combined circulation of any two magazines in the Small Town 
Field or any combination of three magazines with a Large Town 
circulation. 

It reaches 1 home in 7 of these 14,000,000 homes. 

It enters 1 home in 3 in the population of 18,000,000—or 3,600,000 
homes in towns between 500 and 5,000 population. 

It has a stronger saturation of circulation in that field than any 
magazine has in any field. 


Woman’s World 
cut the canal now being claimed by all Small Town mediums 


To persist in using Large Town Magazine circulations to reach Small 
Town dwellers is the same as persisting to go around the Horn instead 
of going through the Panama Canal to reach the other side of the 
Continent. 

WOMAN’S WORLD can tell you more facts regarding its 2,000,000 
subscribers, and the class of goods they buy than any other magazine, 
no matter how old it is, can tell about their subscribers. 

If we haven’t the facts that will be convincing to you to secure your 
advertising for your line of goods in the WOMAN’S WORLD we will 
try and get them for you. 

Tell us what you want to know about the WOMAN’S WORLD cir- 
culation, 

Our book “Dwellers by the Road” will inform you of the brands 
and volume of consumption of the leading brands for over one hun- 
dred lines of goods. 

We will be glad to send it to you free if you ask for it, although 
each copy costs us $12.00 a piece to get out for your benefit. 


WOMAN'S WORLD 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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features, were shown on _ the 
human figure. I saw their ad- 
vantage over the sort I had worn 
in the past. The manner in which 
that argument was presented con- 
vinced me that any concern will- 
ing to put that much brains into 
its advertising must be putting 
some inio the manufacture of its 
underwear. 

“For generations to come, nev- 
ertheless, I have no doubt but 


what advertisers will go clucking 
around among the magazines with 


Ivory Soap—it keeps the nation clean 
any ieee di te Sey cnd cide. trey Terpio beang used sanewhere 


In caty, village and on the farm. milkons of people stan the da: tears 
Soup ot fete tae ad tah ‘use it im the mi te ee 
bath 


99%% PURE 











IVORY SOAP FANCIES THE FIGURATIVE 


a fair annual hatching of photo- 
graphic models in union suits, 
punching the bag, juggling the 
medicine ball and posing with 
dumb bells, hefty enough to bal- 
ance the scale weight of a pack- 
age of canary seed. 

“For a while, two years ago, 
one New York model, pretty of 
face and energetic of spirit, be- 
came so popular with advertisers 
that she couldn’t leave the camera 
long enough to eat her meals. 
Her demure and fascinating physi- 
ognomy did duty for a staple stock 
of goods ranging from corsets to 
cork-tipped cigarettes. Our gen- 
tle reader began to imagine he 
was seeing things. For her por- 
trait to appear in thirty different 
and distinct advertisements in the 
same magazine became an ac- 
cepted tribute. Otherwise. sedate 
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manufacturing gentlemen a: far 
west as Denver began to tele. 
graph in for permission to pose 
this little lady, upholding the 
honor of a seventy-year-old cor- 
poration, plus one of its ch'Jled- 
steel corn huskers. 

“The most patient res arch 
brought forth one _ explan:tion 
only. As each firm head o» ad- 
vertising manager or granc ad- 
visory consul plenipotentiar, to 
the factory’s superintendent saw 
said girl’s face in his neigh »or’s 
ad he straightway = chuckled, 
‘That’s good enough for me.’ he 
said. ‘She’s a brandied peach, 
Have a photographer take her pic- 
ture setting on top of our 1912 
model “X” cream separator.’ 

“Campbell’s Soup is not piloted 
around the Pacific by a We:der- 
seim Kid, on the back of a comic | 
opera ‘mock turtle,’ but the pages | 
of the magazines have been bright- 
ened by such advertising con- 
ceits. 

“Seriously, if -you will study 
illustrations of this character, 
their cleverness is sure to interest f 
you. You will agree, perhaps, 
that they convey a sales idea to 
the brain via the eye and are 
more or less fanciful, legitimate 
cartoons. We are not unlike 
children. We grow weary of 
sameness in a book and its pic- 
tures. We crave a new book and 
a new series of pictures.” 


ee 


McKELVIE ELECTED LIEUTEN: 
ANT-GOVERNOR 


In spite of the fact that Wilson car- 
ried Nebraska by more than 40,000, and 
the Republican candidate for Governot 
lost by over 12,000, S. R. McKelvie 
(Republican), publisher of the Ne 
braska Farmer, was elected Lieutenant: 
Governor by a majority of over 15,000. 
He is said to be the youngest man ever 
elected to this office in Nebraska. 


SS 


The advertising department of the 
Frost & Wo Company, makers of 

ricultural implements at Smith’s Falls, 
Ontario, C Can., has been amalgamated 
with that of the Cochshutt Plow Com- 
pany. at Brantford, Ont. 


Joseph Batt, automobile adver'ising 
manager of the New York Times, has 
resigned to accept a similar pc sition 
with the Cleveland News. 
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-AMING A COMPANY 


’ DIFFICULTIES IN SELECTING A 
\LE THAT CAN BE USED IN THE 
10US STATES . 


launching of a big corpora- 
tion. which is intended to do busi- 
ness :roughout the United States, 
such s the new $50,000,000 To- 
bacco Products Corporation, en- 
tails 2 lot of work in the selection 
of a name, not because of fastidi- 
ousness, but because in every 
state .here are thousands of cor- 


porations, and it is often difficult | 


to hit upon a suitable title that has 
not been pre-empted by some local 
concern, says the N. Y. Times. 
Many of these corporations 
have never had more than a paper 


existence, but that is sufficient to | 
prevent a company with the same | 


name, or even one closely similar 


to it, from being admitted to do | 


business in the state. “American” 
and “United States,” which were 
especially popular in the era of 
trust building, are instances of 
overworked words, but corpora- 
tion lawyers are frequently sur- 
prised to find names which they 
have considered quite original al- 


ready in the list of corporations | 


in one or more states. 

When the number of states is 
considered, it is at once apparent 
that much searching of records is 
necessary before a name can be 
adopted. It would have been un- 
fortunate, for instance, if the or- 
ganizers of the Tobacco Products 
Corporation had incorporated un- 
der that name without preliminary 


investigation, and had found that | 


there were corporations cf the 
same name in Pennsylvania, IIli- 
nois and Massachusetts. * * * 
With a manufacturing concern 
this would be particularly confus- 
ing, as it might have plants in 


several states, all owned and | 
operated by different companies. | 


One brand of cigarettes might be 
made in more than one factory 


and would thus appear as the | 
product of companies with differ- 


ent names. This is not so im- 


portant where the question is | 
merely one of marketing goods, | 
for which selling companies may | 


be formed in necessary states. 




















mmo: 
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The Woman’s 
Home 
Companion 

is the 

common ground 
upon which 
buyer and 

seller meet. 

It is the platform 
upon which 
they stand. 
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The Standard Oil interests have 
had difficulties of this kind in the 
formation of their scores of com- 
panies, although few of them 
operate generally throughout the 
country. When the Security Oil 
Company was formed in Texas at 
least a dozen names were tenta- 
tively selected, only to be aban- 
doned on finding that they con- 
flicted with other existing cor- 
porations. Senator Bailey of 
Texas was employed on this mat- 
ter of the selection of a name, 
and it developed in one of the 
investigations to which the Oil 
Trust was subjected that he re- 
ceived a fee of $5,000 for the safe 
launching of the Security Oil 
Company. 

While the new tobacco com- 
pany was in the formative stage 
several names were considered 
and found available in the prin- 
cipal states or those in which 
manufacturing operations were 
likely. The first step necessary 


after finding a name that had not 
been pre-empted was to guard 


against its adoption by somebody 
else before the organizers were 
ready to incorporate. This might 
happen by accident or it might 
happen by intent on the part of 
somebody who saw a chance to 
make a few dollars by incorporat- 
ing in an important state under 
the same name and requiring a 
consideration for his consent to 
the use of the name by the Reid 
interests in that state. Such 
things have been heard of, cor- 
poration lawyers say, and secrecy 
is one of the safeguards that have 
been found necessary. This is 
why the promoters of the new 
tobacco company were very mys- 
terious for some time as to the 
name they wanted to use. 

In some states a name not in 
use can be reserved for a short 
time by filing an application with 
the Secretary of State, and this 
was done in several states and 
with several names by Mr. Reid’s 
lawyers, White & Case. The im- 
portant thing, however, was to 
make sure of the name in New 
York State, and here it was neces- 
sary actually to incorporate. So 
one day the Tobacco Products 
Corporation was incorporated at 


Albany with $1,000 capital. Its 
incorporators were of the usual 
type of modest young men con- 
nected with law offices, whose 
names furnished no clue to the 
real parties in interest. In this 
case, however, there was no con- 
cealment of the fact that the com- 
pany had been formed by the 
United States Corporation Com- 
pany, which makes a business of 
just such transactions. 

Of course the United States 
Corporation Company had no in- 
formation to give about the new 
corporation, and there was noth- 
ing to connect it with the tirm 
of White & Case. Now that the 
Tobacco Products Corporation 
has been safely incorporated in 
Virginia, with $50,000,000 author- 
ized capital, it is no longer a se- 
cret that it was White & Case 
who had the little corporation 
with the same name inncorporated 
at Albany. The New York cor- 
poration will now have a meeting 
and consent to the use of its name 
in this state by its big Virginia 
brother, after which it will sutter 
an early demise. 

The word “corporation” as part 
of the title of new companies is 
likely to become much more com- 
mon from now on, at least in this 
state. The United States Steel 
Corporation was one of the first 
of the big concerns to abandon 
the older word “company.” Un- 
der a recent decision of Supreme 
Court Justice Delany and a ruling 
by the Secretary of State it is now 
necessary to indicate in the name 
itself that the company is incor- 
porated. There are many firms 
which use the word company 
without being incorporated, and 
this has often caused confusion 
when litigation arose. Under the 
recent ruling, therefore, the word 
“company” is held to be insuff- 
cient to indicate that a business 
is incorporated, and new com- 
panies must either use the word 
“corporation” instead, or must 
add to the word “company” the 
affix “incorporated.” As_ this 
makes a rather clumsy title, the 
tendency is to follow the United 
States Steel Corporation, the To- 
bacco Products Corporation, and 
others in the style of title adopted. 
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If you depend upon a black and white 
reproduction of your package YOU, 
YOURSELF, are responsible for a large 
part of your substitution trouble. 


Millions of sales are lost each year by manufacturers 
whose packages, labels, trade-marks and names of products 
are confused in the consumer’s mind. 


When you compare a black and white representation 
of your package with an actual reproduction in color, do 
you wonder that it is easy for the retailer to practice 
substitution ? Can you put a black and white picture of 
your package before the consumer and expect him to 
picture it in its correct colors ? 


The safe way to establish the impression of your 
label, trade-mark or package on the consumer, is to show 
your label, trade-mark, or package exactly as it appears 
on the dealer’s shelf. 

Street car advertising indelibly and accurately stamps 
the package on the minds of the consumer, the retailers 
and the jobbers. ~ 


In which cities are you just now particularly in- 
terested in showing your package exactly as it is? 


Street Railways Advertising Co. 


CENTRAL OFFICE HOME OFFICE WESTERN OFFICE 
Virst National Bank Bldg. ‘*Flatiron’’ Building 242 California Street 
Chicago New York San Francisco 
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JanuarY ComrorT 


is always a strong puller, but 
our coming New Year issue 
will bring mail-order adver- 
tisers unusual profit through 


The New 
Parcels Post 
Facilities 


The parcels post will give a tremendous impetus 
to the mailsorder business. Not only will the sales 
and profits of present mail-order advertisers be in: 
creased by this new facility for distribution, but 
many manufacturers are preparing to establish a 
factorys:tosconsumer trade by parcels post. COM: 
FORT’S rural subscribers are keen for the parcels 
post because they are heavy mail-order buyers. 


Advertise in 
January Comfort 
and Compare Results 
with those from other mediums. COMFORT 
reaches the mail-order buyers, the farmers. 


January forms close December 16. 
Apply through any reliahle agency or send direct to 


W. H. GANNETT, Pub., Inc. 


New York Office: 1105 Flatiron Bldg. AUGUSTA, MAINE Chicego Office: 1835 Marquette Bidg. 
WALTER R. JENKINS, Jr., Representative TRANK H, THOMAS, Representative 
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Co-operation 


Printers’ Ink Says: 


“We appreciate that jumping from 
a 64-page to a 156-page paper (Twenty- 
first Anniversary number) with very few 
days’ preliminary work, and still coming 
out on time, is quite a job; but the way 
you handled it was most satisfactory in 
every respect. * * * If it had not 
been for your co-operation, we could 
not have gotten out our paper in as good 
shape and on time as we did.” 


( Did you get that word, “co-operation” ? 


(It shortens the interim between closing and 
publication dates and it makes getting out on 
time less of a nightmare. 


(If we can just get that one word fixed in 
your mind and ihe minds of other publishers, 
our fast web presses will be working overtime 
and our big binding machines will be turning out 
their 50,000 magazines every day in the week. 


CL Co-operation is just another word for 


CHARLES FRANCIS 
PRESS SERVICE 


given at YOUR office and 
30 West 13th Street New York City 
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\RIETY OF MODELS NOT 
rHE WAY TO SUCCESS 


s!eAKER BEFORE NATIONAL ASSOCIA- 
rlON OF AUTOMOBILE MANUFAC- 
URERS, AT DETROIT, NOV. 14, 
|\INTAINS THAT THE LOGIC OF 
QOD RELATIONS WITH DEALERS 
/EMANDS GREATER SPECIALIZ4- 
ION—MULTIPLICITY OF MODELS 
2ESTRICTS DEALER'S EARNING 
WER 


By G. W. Bennett, 
e-President of the Willys-Overland 
Co., Toledo, O. 


{EprtortaL Note:—Many manufac- 
s, particularly of mechanivzal 
ities, are facing the question of 
mny models of their prodtict 
should produce in order to sat- 
the var.ous classes of demand. 
they indefinitely multiply models? 
re shall they stop? hat would 
‘their chances of success if —_ 

suld make only one model and pus. 

t vigorously? Mr. Bennett, in the 
foiiowing article, describes the situa- 
ion in the automobile field very sug- 
gestively.] 

he trend of success in the au- 
tomobile industry to-day is un- 
questionably pointed toward con- 
centration, and concentration is 
not possible where the product is 
divided into several models. Little 
doubt exists in my mind but that 
eventually the marked successes 
of the automobile business will 
lie in specializing, each plant mak- 
ing that which best fits its de- 
mand, and making that model in 
the quantities to which its place 
in the automobile market entitles 
it. Before this happens I am 
afraid many requiems will have 
been sung. This. is merely a 
part of the process of evolution 
usual to all new businesses, and 
which, for the past twelve years, 
the automobile industry has been 
undergoing; in the . meantime 
largely making its own precedents, 

The subject will not permit of 
thorough discussion without bring- 
ing into it the dealer’s existence 
and welfare, past and present, 
and—what is more important—his 
iuture. 

All the pioneer manufacturers 
lesired exclusive agents. To ac- 
complish this it was necessary to 
supply each dealer with practi- 
cally a complete line of cars. This 


custom on the part of some manu- 
facturers largely continues, but I 
think is in process of elimination. 
To make several models in a fac- 
tory which is equipped to make 
not more than one satisfactorily, 
necessarily restricts the output of 
that plant, and divides the ener- 
gies of its engineers, its opera- 
tives, and its selling force into 
several small channels, all of them 
considerably below par in effi- 
ciency because of such division. 
This division naturally extends 
to the advertising, and finally to 
the dealer, so that no individual 
in the organization—designing, 
making or selling—can conscien- 
tiously say, “We have the best 
there is in our class.” If the state- 
ment is made of one model, i 
is at the expense of the other 
models, and obviously lacks the 
sincerity that would convince a 
buyer. 

There was perhaps in the earlier 
history of the industry more or 
less occasion for this custom, in 
view of the then patent situation. 
This condition, however, no longer 
exists, the old method apparently 
continuing from force of habit. 
Owing to the infancy of the in- 
dustry, there was not then the 
intangible dividing line between 
the classes of automobiles that 
exists to-day. 


MANUFACTURERS PICKING CLASSES 
THEY CAN BEST SUPPLY 


how- 


Experience has shown, 
ever, that there exists a market 
for a certain number of cars at 
a certain price, each of a different 


class, and each appealing to a 
different grade of buyer. The 
growth of the industry shows ° 
that the most prominent manu- 
facturers have realized this and 
are catering to the class they can 
best supply. I believe this devel- 
opment will become more marked, 
and that in a very few years each 
factory will limit its product to 
one model, with perhaps several 
styles of bodies interchangeable 
on the chassis. 

Recognizing this, it makes it 
difficult at the present time for 
new manufacturers to enter the 
automobile business, or to break 
into any one class, as, without a 
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market for a large quantity, the 
low price cannot be obtained nor 
the quality—made possible by the 
large quantity—given, with which 
to meet existing competition ; con- 
sequently no one market is open 
to new-comers, who must there- 
fore attempt to cater, in a minor 
degree, to several of the markets, 
in order to interest new dealers, 
the old dealers already having 
their connection with existing fac- 
tories. If history repeats itself, 
as it is likely to do under these 
conditions, marked success is not 
within reach of those entering the 
business at this time. 

It may not always be possible 
for one manufacturer profitably 
to restrict himself to one chassis 
but it will be possible, if more 
than one is considered necessary, 
to make a large number of the 
parts interchangeable, and only 
in this event would the production 
of two models be warranted or 
likely to be successful. We are 
all familiar with the most strik- 
ing success in the industry, 
achieved by a man who, for the 


past three or four years, has made 


practically no changes in his 
chassis, who makes his various 
styles of bodies fit that one chassis, 
and has limited himself to that 
one model, producing it in im- 
mense quantities, 

I do not believe his success can 
be duplicated, since the existing 
product practically fills the market 
for automobiles of that price. 
Nor is it possible that any other 
manufacturer can compete with 
him, as the model in question is 
the culmination of many years’ 
experience in building that par- 
ticular type, and of daily and pro- 
longed thought to economy in its 
manufacture. 

I am fairly well satisfied there 
is no other equally large market 
available, the demands for cars 
of higher price being necessarily 
limited by the decreasing number 
of individuals whose incomes are 
sufficient to justify the greater ex- 
penditure. This decrease becomes 
more marked as the prices go 
up. It will take a cleverer statis- 
tician than I am to compute the 
possible markets along this line, 
although it must be clear to those 


who have given the matter an 
thought that the quantity mark« 
for each class of car is limite! 
to the possessors of sufficient! 
large incomes to make the pur- 
chase. It is a point, however, thz 
should be seriously considered b 
every manufacturer of to-da 
Obviously there are more mani 
facturers of automobiles th 
there are classes of purchaser 
and the process of eliminatio: 
which it must be admitted | 
working fairly fast, must in tl 
near future determine that rati: 

Furthermore, the subject o: 
subsequent service is involved s» 
much that where more than on 
model is built adequate service to 
the user «is difficult, and conse- 
quently seldom satisfactory, an‘ 
without that satisfaction, complete 
success is impossible. 


MORE CONSIDERATION OF DEALER'S 
WELFARE 


Referring again to the dealer, 
he is inseparably connected with 
the industry, and his welfare has 
perhaps received less considera 
tion at the hands of the manu- 
facturer than any other detail oi 
the business. Recognizing his in- 
dispensability, it seems to me his 
future is not only largely in our 
own hands, but that it is entitled 
to our most careful consideration. 
This may seem somewhat irrele- 
vant to my subject, but in view of 
the inseparability, I think the in- 
terpolation is: warranted. 

In view of the endeavor of the 
pioneer manufacturer to supply 
his dealer with a complete line, 
and admitting in the majority of 
cases this necessity, and further 
having in mind my remarks as to 
concentration by mannfacturers, 
I think the same result will b 
accomplished by a_ different 
method. Dealers who are limited 
by their agreements with manu- 
facturers to sell only the one lin: 
are necessarily restricted in thei: 
markets and in their earnings 
This course invites - competition 
among dealers, adds to their num- 
ber many who are irresponsible 
and the final result is that but few 
of them at the end of the yea 
show any profit. With the idea 
of concentration carried out by 
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A magazine that’s just the 
right size for the reader 
is bound to be just the 
right size for the advertiser 


And we know, just as surely as 
anyone can know anything, that 
there can’t be a more ideal size 
for the reader than that of the 
new American Magazine. 


‘The American 
Magazine 


Advertising forms close on the 10th of the second preceding month 


S. Keith Evans 


Advertising Director 


New York 
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manufacturers, it would neces- 
sarily follow along to the dealers, 
and would result in each dealer 
having a line, no two models of 


which would be competitive in: 


price, or similar in general. detail, 
and which would enable him to 
cater to more than one of the 
markets in his territory; to speak 
enthusiastically of the merits of 
each of the cars he represents, 
and to finish each year with a 
substantial profit. 

The manufacturer cannot be 
successful unless his dealer is 
successful, and the interests of 
the two are so interwoven as to 
be identical and absolutely de- 
pendent each upon the other. I 
venture to assert that this phase 
will receive considerably more 
thought in the future than it has 
in the past. The industry is now 
on a solid basis and has out- 
grown its former title, “the game.” 
It must be operated as any other 
mercantile investment, on strictly 
business principles, and with due 
regard to the rights and welfare 
of those upon whose efforts suc- 


cess largely depends, and who, in 


this case, are the dealers—the 
middleman between the maker and 
the user—the man upon whom we 
depend for service subsequent to 
the actual sale. 
—_———+o-——————_ 
HEAP BIG SALESMAN 


An Indian entered a_haberdasher’s 
store and walked to the tie counter. He 
was dressed in a workman’s garb and 
did not look prosperous. A new sales- 
man was talking to an Eastern traveling 
man at the time, but left him to wait 
on the customer. Without asking him 
any questions or greeting him he pulled 
a bright red tie off the rack and liter- 
ally shoved it at the customer with 
the remark: “Heap nice tie; cheap; 
twenty-five cents.” 

He was surprised and somewhat 
chagrined when the Indian replied: “If 
you are displaying salesmanship, it is 
very poor work. If that is your best in 
talking, you need schooling. If you 
are ‘showing off’ you are an unmitigated 
fool. Please let me have one of those 
plain black silk ties at a dollar.— 
Boot and Shoe Recorder. 


———+- 0-9 


The first week of April, 1918, will be 
celebrated as “canned goods week” by 
the retail and wholesale grocers of the 
country with special display. Arrange- 
ments for this were made by the execu- 
tive committee of the National Whole- 
sale Grocers’ Association in Chicago re- 
cently. 


INK 


HOUSE-ORGAN = ARTICLE 
IN “PRINTERS’ INK” 


Printers’ Inx will publish, 
an early issue, a list of hous:- 
organs, the most thorough and up- 
to-date list yet published, based 
on a recent canvass made by ‘t 
which included 625 or practical!y 
all of the advertisers publishinz 
house organs. It will follow th:s 
list up with a series of authorita- 
tive articles on the various phas«s 
of the house-organ problem. Thesz 
will be prepared from the data 
thus assembled by an advertising 
man who has given this question 
exhaustive attention for many 
years and has practically special- 
ized on it during the past few 
years. They will include such 
topics as editing the house-organ, 
getting tangible results from it. 
deciding when and when not to 
publish, unusual uses, and many 
other slants. 

These articles are intended to 
be more practical and comprehen- 
sive than anything that has ever 
before been published. It is nec- 
essary to review the field and re- 
vise one’s estimates at least as fre- 
quently as once a year, because of 
the rapid shifting of most of the 
elements and the more gradual de- 
velopment and modification of 
tendencies. Because the house- 
organ is not a literary or semi- 
literary but an advertising propo- 
sition, it may be used to adver- 
tise to the ultimate consumer, the 
dealer, the agent, a profession or 
the house’s own selling organiza- 
tion. It may be advertising goods 
or service, or ideas or ideals. 
Whatever it professes to do, it is 
a man’s size job to do it. And it 
calls for man’s size information. 

There is a constant demand on 
Printers’ INK for this informa- 
tion, and we hope our friends and 
those interested in this field will 
take note of the forthcoming arti- 
cles at this time and become acces- 
sories before the fact rather than 
afterward, when the edition is ex- 
hausted. 

——_+o2——_—_— 


C. G. Stedman, formerly connected 
with the automobile section of the ad- 
vertising department of the Minne- 
apolis Tribune, is now editor and sole 
owner of the Fargo, N. D., Forum. 
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PATTERSON LUNCHEON IN 
CHICAGO 


men gave a lunch- 

Iimore C. Patterson at the La 

Hotel on November 11. It was 

lebration of his appointment as 

resident and general manager of 
Collier & Son, Inc, - 

ur D. Nesbit, of the Mahin Ad- 

ng Company, was the toastmaster. 

ferred to the time when William 

ft was representing Collier’s in 

est. “Mr. Bancroft had been ad- 

ig manager of the Columbia 

e Company,” said the toastmaster. 

was a very thoughtful but ex- 

‘y sensitive man, and when Colonel 

went into the bicycle trust, he 

d the idea that the amount of 

sing previously done by the 

concerns should be curtailed to 

cally nothing. Mr. Bancroft wrote 

long letter, showing that if the 

ve power of. this advertising was 

yntinued the bicycle business itself 

| suffer a terrible slump. Mr. 

ft was truly prophetic in his 

of the future, and the fact that 

nuld not get Colonel Pope to see 

s as he did almost broke his heart.” 

ert J. Collier was present and in 

course of his remarks referred to 

recent resignation of Norman Hap- 

good from the editorship of Collier’s 

Weekly. “Since I first received an_in- 

vitation to this luncheon,” said Mr. 

Collier, “there have events occurred 

which make it necessary for me to say 

something. I appointed Mr. Patterson 

general manager on the sixth of Sep- 

tember, and I must say that every one 

connected with Collier’s was enthusi- 

astic about his appointment and prom- 

ised him the most loyal support. I am 

sorry that in a disturbance of very 

pleasant office relations lasting over 

many years, the editor of Collier’s, who 

had been with us over nine years, saw 

fit to make public as a reason for his 

resignation the fact that Mr. Patterson, 

with my consent, had proposed to let 

advertising influences control the edi- 

torial policy of Collier’s. I hope never 

to find myself in the position of having 

to defend the reputation of Collier’s 

I know I do not need here to defend 

the reputation of Mr. Patterson, but I 

can say this, that had such a suggestion 

as that come from me, instead of com- 

ing from Mr. Patterson, as it was al- 

leged it had, Mr. Patterson would have 

been the first man to resign, if I had 

made that suggestion.”’ 

Other speakers were J. L. Stack, 
president of the Stack Advertising 
Agency; Mark Sullivan, the writer _on 
politics; Arthur Acheson and Mr. Pat- 
terson, 

The luncheon was attended by 130. 
The hosts were Stanley Clague, presi- 
dent of the Clague Agency; C. R. Er- 
win, president of Lord & Thomas; 
Ernest J. Gundlach, president of_ the 
Gundlach Advertising Agency; John 
Lee Mahin, president of the Mahin Ad 
vertising Company; F. R. 
president of the Charles H. Fuller Com- 
pany; C. E. Raymond, vice-president 
of the J. Walter Thompson Company; 


come advertisin 


E. E. Critehfield, of the Taylor-Critch- 


field Company, and J. L. Stack. 





Perkins, | 








MUNSEY'’S 
GUARANTEE 


OT more than 
a dollar per 
page per thousand. 


For the basis of 
an order, Net circu- 
lation 400,000, price 
$400. per page pro 
rata. Smallest 
space 7-lines. 





The Frank A. Munsey 
Company 
175 Fifth Ave., New York 
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AMERICAN TOBACCO COV- 
PANY ON ITS METHODS 
OF SELLING 


THROUGH ITS PRESIDENT THIS BIG 
CORPORATION DESCRIBES HOW ITS 
CAMPAIGN IS PROGRESSING SINCE 
THE “TRUST” WAS DISSOLVED AT 
THE DIRECTION OF THE GOVERN- 
MENT—ATTITUDE TOWARD PRICE 
CUTTING, CONSUMER DEMANDS 
AND MULTIPLICATION OF BRANDS 


The American Tobacco Com- 
pany has just made a clean breast 
of the sales and advertising poli- 
cies under which it is now operat- 
ing, in order to make plain that it 
has obeyed the spirit, as well as 
the letter, of the Government’s de- 
mand ‘that the trust be dissolved 
into competitive units. The pro- 
nunciamento was made in a 13- 
page manuscript, entitled “State- 
ment of Percival S. Hill, presi- 
dent of the American Tobacco 
Company,” which was sent to the 
newspapers. 

After discussing, to the extent 
of several typewritten pages, the 
changes in stock-ownership which 
have been made at the behest of 
the Government, President Hill 
enlarges upon the new relation to 
the consumer and dealer in which 
the American Tobacco Company 
now finds itself. Competition 
having been restored, the erst- 
while trust is now compelled to 
dance attendance upon the de- 
sires of the consumer. 

What President Hill has to say 
in this connection is of special 
interest to readers of PRINTERS’ 
Ink, and accordingly his remarks 
are printed verbatim as follows: 


EXTRACT FROM PRESIDENT HILL’S 
STATEMENT 


tobacco 


Competition 
manufacturers does not take the 


among 


form of “price-cutting.” The his- 
tory of the tobacco business 
proves that price-cutting is not 
a desirable weapon to use against 
competitors. 

Tobacco, candy, perfumes, and 
other products which appeal to 
the sense of taste or smell, are 
purchased invariably because of 


INK 


the appeal of the specific art: :le 
to the individual’s taste. 

About the only effect of cutt 
the price of a high-priced p: 
tume would Le to suggest to 
consumer that the perfume | 
been deteriorated in qual ty, 
Likewise, if a well-known eigl:: 
cent candy was reduced to si 
cents a pound, those who |}: 
been steady purchasers of 
candy would likely believe t1 
its quality, as well as its prc 
had been reduced, and they wo:: 
abandon it and search for anot! 
eighty-cent candy. 

So it is with tobacco produ: 
About the only effect of pri -e- 
cutting is to remove a product 
from one class and put it in an- 
other, often with the result of de- 
stroying its value. Thus, persist- 
ent price-cutting even by retailers 
on various well-known five-cent 
cigars has driven them out of 
the five-cent class and into the 
three-cent class. Just as soon as 
they reached the three-cent class, 
the five-cent smoker abandoned 
them, and they died. 

The retailer makes prices to 
meet local conditions, and the to- 
bacco manufacturers have no 
power to regulate this situation. 

In some cities retailers cut 
fifteen-cent cigarettes to twelve 
cents or eleven cents; ten-cent to- 
bacco to three packages for 
twenty-five cents, etc., etc. The 
matter of prices to the consumer 
is entirely local, and no one but 
the retailer can regulate it. 

Look at Pall Mall cigarettes as 
an illustration of the manufac- 
turer’s lack of control over price. 
The American Tobacco Company 
advertises Pall Mall at twenty-five 
cents, and sells the cigarettes at 
such a price as to give the dealer 
an excellent profit—he promptly 
cuts the price to twenty cents. It 
is safe to assume that most Pall 
Mall cigarettes are sold at twenty 
cents, when, as a matter of fact, 
the retailer is supposed to charge 
twenty-five cents for them. 

However strong an old brand 
of ‘tobacco may be, the manufac- 
turer must be continually alert or 
his energetic competitors will 
take his business away from him. 
It is true that they will not co 
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Many an advertising man has found that he can 
save quite a bit of his appropriation and yet get 
perfectly satisfactory results by using 


Uti Qarrer 


instead of higher priced stock. 
This line is a good, substantial, light-weight stock in ten 
pastel shades, each shade in Plate and Antique finish. 


You can get striking effects and at the same time your catalog 
will be durable enough to stand any ordinary amount of use. 


“Take offset printing to perfection’ 
So says a leading publisher who will use Unique Covers for 
his magazine, after trying out several others. 


The absence of fuzziness found in wood papers, and our spec- 
ial process of finishing result in the ideal surface for offset jobs. 


Jobbers carry Unique Cover Papers in stock as follows : 


20 x 25; 50 and 65 |b. 
22 x 28%; 60 and 80 bb. 


Send for sample book. It will pay you to keep it handy. 


c.H. DEXTER «& sons 


Also Manufacturers of Princess and Levant Cover Papers 


Box D, Windsor Locks, Conn. 
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THE 


News 
Leader 


Goes Into 
Nearly Every 
Richmond 
Home 


And, naturally, is the 
paper consulted by 
the family buyers 
when they want to 
shop. 


It has more 
daily circulation 
than any other 
paper published 
in Virginia 


Its Circulation is 


SWORN TO 


And it’s the paper 


local advertisers 
head their lists with 
when they get ready 
to advertise. 

Kelly-Smith Co. Kelly-Smith Co. 


220 Fifth Ave. People’s Building 
New York. Chicago, Ill. 
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this by price-cutting, because tha: 
in itself will not damage his 
brand materially. 

Their competition will take th« 
form of arguments to consumers 
that they have produced a better 
tobacco, or they will offer to con- 
sumers inducements to buy their 
tobacco, which will wean then 
away from their old favorites. 

Then, too, each year brings a 
large body of new smokers into 
existence; and the old brand, as 
well as the new, must fight with 
its competitors for the trade of 
these newcomers. 

Consequently there is a constant 
struggle among tobacco manu- 
facturers to protect their old 
brands and to create business for 
the new brands, which the manu- 
facturer, who is to successfully 
rival his competitors, must intro- 
duce from time to time. These 
new brands are the result of new 
discoveries in the manufacture of 
tobacco, or a new application of 
some old principle in a more at- 
tractive form. 

Competition in the- tobacco 
trade, therefore, takes the form 
of vigorous advertising of old 
brands, the energetic introduction 
of new brands, and the devising 
of inducements to consumers to 
buy their old or new brands. 

Every newspaper or magazine 
reader is impressed with the tre- 
mendous amount of tobacco ad- 
vertising in the daily, weekly and 
monthly press, evidence enough 
to a thoughtful man that very 
genuine competition exists, or the 
manufacturers would be saving 
the money which they are now 
pouring out in printers’ ink. 

One method of creating new 
business recently employed by 
the former members of the Amer- 
ican Tobacco Company, is the in- 
crease of quantity in a package 
of tobacco products. The results 
of this may be seen by any ob- 
server. 

The old American Tobacco 
Company had a very heavy busi- 
ness on ten-for-ten-cents cigar- 
ettes. Competitive conditions 
have brought into large sale 
Fatima cigarettes, 20 for fifteen 
cents, by Liggett & Myers, and 
have created Omar, twenty for 
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cents, by the American 
Company; and Zubelda, 
twent: for fifteen cents, by Pierre 
Lorill.:d Company. 

Mas..t smoking tobacco, a new 
creatic’ of the American Tobac- 
co Cospany to meet competitive 
conditi s, is sold at one and one- 
half ou ices for five cents, a price 
hereto: re unknown for tobacco 
of suc’. quality. 

. [orillard Company have 
brough: out Stag, a five-cent tin 
package of smoking tobacco 
which ‘ids fair to create a new 
element in the field 

Ligget! & Myers have produced 
a new brand—“O U’”—to fight 
“Mascot.” 

The American Tobacco Com- 
pany has brought out Red J and 
Black Eagle, plug tobaccos, which 
are fighting the products of the 
R, J. Reynolds Tobacco Company 
on a quality-and-price basis. 

“Between the Acts” and “St. 
Leger,’ well-known little cigar 
brands, became the property of 
P. Lorillard Company. The 
American Tobacco Company has 
created “Piccadilly,” and is fight- 
ing for the business of the Loril- 
lard brands. 

Various inducements to con- 
sumers have proven effective 
methods of competing for busi- 
ness. One very well known 
scheme is to pack a cash coupon 
in cigarettes. To illustrate: Prior 
to dissolution, the “Lord Salis- 
bury” cigarette was controlled 
(i. e, sold exclusively) by the 
United Cigar Stores. After dis- 
solution it was made an “open 
brand” (i. e., sold to all jobbers 
and dealers). The American To- 
bacco Company places in a pack- 
age, four coupons each redeem- 
able at any tobacco store for one- 
half cent each. This serves as 
an advertisement for the brand, 
and at the same time reduces the 
price from ten cents to eight 
cents. 

“Piedmont,” a five-cent cigar- 
ette by Liggett & Myers, and 
“Sovereign,” the American To- 
bacco Company’s competitive 
brand, are fighting a battle 
royal. Each is now carrying a 
one-half-cent cash coupon. “To- 
kio,” another American Tobacco 


fiftee: 
Toba 





A “Mixed Chorus” of Evidence 


In the shower of congrat- 
ulations that marked the 


recent anniversary of 


THE NASHVILLE 
DEMOCRAT 


there was a goodly repre- 
sentation of local advertisers 
and women. 

From the merchant who 
backs his good wishes with 
his advertising space. 

From the wielder of the 
family purse who looks to 
that advertising space as a 
shopping guide. 

Can you ask for a more 
cordial, a more telling en- 
dorsement? 

Here are dealers and consum- 
ers waiting for you, if you speak 
to them through their provedly 
favorite yrs the NASHVILLE 
DEMOCRA 

Its flat <n same for 
50 or 5000 lines—is another 
evidence of its confidence in 
its pulling power. 

The circulation figures pub- 
lished in accordance with the re- 
cent “Pure Circulation Law” 
show a daily average of 25,834. 

May we show you its Ameri- 
can Advertisers’ Association’s 
certificate of circulation and other 
vital facts on the Nashville situa- 
tion: 


THE DEMOCRAT CO. 

THE JOHN BUDD COMPANY 
Advertising Representatives 
iinet ce New York; Tribune 
7. hicago; Chemical 

Idg., St. Louis. 
At your service, any time, anywhere, 
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Company brand, carries a one- 
half-cent coupon and a button as 
well. 

The silk “insert”’—flags and 
other decorative designs—are 
greatly desired by women for use 
in pillow tops and other fancy 
needlework. They are expensive, 
so that whén a genius now con- 
nected with the Lorillard Com- 
pany thought of the idea of pack- 
ing them in cigarette boxes he 
found a thing which made busi- 
ness. Thousands of women urge 
their husbands and sweethearts 
to smoke certain brands of cigar- 
ettes in order to secure certain 
silk inserts. 

Silk inserts are so expensive 
that in the past they have never 
been packed in cigarettes selling 
at less than ten cents. Since the 
old members of the American To- 
bacco Company began fighting 
among themselves, the silk insert 
has been packed in five-cent 
cigarettes. 

That this is a very grave item 
to charge up to competition is 
shown by the fact that the cost 
of silk inserts on only one five- 
cent brand of American Tobacco 
Company cigarettes amounts to 
$300,000 a year. 

Any observer will find abund- 
ant evidence that the tobacco 
business in this country to-day is 
a competitive business, each 
manufacturer appealing to the 
consumer, and so far as the pro- 
ducts of the American Tobacco 
Company and the other companies 
that were carved out of the com- 
bination are concerned, with the 
consumer informed as to whose 
product he is buying. 


A SIGN THAT FASCINATES 


“Every time this light goes out some 
one in the civilized world dies of tuber- 
culosis.” So reads the sign at the 
anti-tuberculosis headquarters, and ev- 
ery thirty seconds the light goes out 
and then flashes on agair. The strange 
part of it is that it is next to impossible 
for you to read that sign and then go 
on your way without waiting to see 
the light go out. Try it; then see if 
you can account for it—New York 
Press. e 

—_——+or——_—_ 

Charles Mortimer Peck, formerly of 
Newspaperdom, is now managing editor 
of the Daily World, Chicago’s Socialist 
newspaper. 
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CAMPAIGN FOR FLAT PAR. 
CELS POST RAT! 


The Postal Progress Lez zue of 
New York is making strenuoys 
efforts to secure the repeal of cer. 
tain provisions incorporatec in the 
new Parcels Post laws, which go 
into effect January 1. The oppo- 
sition is not understood to be an. | 
tagonistic to the laws themselves, 
but to the methods involved under 
the Bourne act by which they are 
to be enforced. This act provides 
for the division of the country 
into “zones,” charges for parcels 
being made on the basis of dis- 
tance from posting points. This 
system, according to the league, 
tends to increase greatly the delay 
and expense of delivery. 

Frederick C. Beach, editor of 
the Scientific American, who is 
president of the league, made a 
statement to a representative of 
PRINTERS’ INK in which he out- 
lined the situation, setting forth 
that the adoption of the “zone” 
system would entail an endless 
amount of work on the part of 
post-offices, delaying the delivery 
of packages to such a degree as to 
render the Parcels Post legislation 
practically useless to the public, 
Mr. Beach intimated that the “ex- 
press companies” would continue 
to profit greatly if the laws as 
passed are to go into effect and 
that the proposed expense of maps 
alone would exhaust practically 
all of the needed appropriation to 
carry out its provisions. 

Having special Parcels Post toll 
stamps is a needless waste, accord- 
ing to the league, as well as any 
provision that involves other than 
a flat rate. Both these questions 
will be discussed thoroughly at a 
meeting to be held by the league 
at the Hotel Astor, on the evening 
of November 22, invitations for 
which have been sent out to many 
influential citizens. It is expected 
that the meeting will result in the 
preparation of an amendment to 
the law to be presented at the next 
congress providing for a flat rate, 
and for the use of ordinary post- 
age stamps upon Parcels Post 
matter. 
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~ The first of a series of 
twelve short stories by 


Jack London 


will appear in. the 
November 24th issue of 


THE MONTHLY 
_MAGAZINE SECTION 


THIS publication controls 

the entire short-story 
output of Jack London. 
Many other equally well- 
known writers will appear 
during the next twelve 
months; proof positive of our 
desire to give our readers 
the very fullest measure of 
editorial worth. 


Readers in the New York dis- 
trict will find this story in the 
first number of this magazine 
to be distributed by the New 
York Sunday Sun on the above 
date, and regularly the second 
and fourth Sundays thereafter. 


THE ABBOTT & BRIGGS CO. 
General Managers 


New York Boston 
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KELLOGG’S ONE-PRICE POL- 
ICY LOWERS COST TO 
CONSUMER 


WHAT THIS CONCERN PAYS A YEAR 
TO THE JOBBER AND THE RETAILER 
FOR “MIDDLEMEN” SERVICES—HOW 
THE VOLUME OF BUSINESS FOL- 
LOWING FIXED PRICE POLICY HAS 
ENLARGED SIZE OF PACKAGE 


[Ep1tor1raL Note—The following is 
taken from an article in Kellogg’s 
Square Dealer.) 

There are four participants in 
the results of the advertising of 
the Kellogg Toasted Corn Flake 
Company. 

Jobber—through whom alone 
the company’s product is distrib- 
uted to the retail trade; 


Retailer—who distributes the 


company’s product to the con- 
sumer ; 

Manufacturer—who plans and 
pays for the advertising; 

Consumer. 

Let us consider for a minute 
the share of each of these par- 


ticipants in the results of this ad- 
vertising, based on an annual out- 
put of 50,000,000 packages of Kel- 
logg’s Toasted Corn Flakes. 

1. The Jobber. We pay (ap- 
proximately) $417,000 a year to 
the jobbers of this country for re- 
ceiving our product in lots, and 
filling orders therefrom to local 
dealers, 

All jobbers do not share in the 
distribution of this merchandizing 
“melon”’—which is devoted to 
primary distribution, the jobber’s 
original function and certainly his 
proper one. 

No part of this sum goes to 
jobbers who have wholly or partly 
ceased to be distributors and 
turned into competitive manufac- 
turers. Any jobber who seeks to 
divert to his own cash drawer the 
profit legitimately belonging to us, 
the manufacturers who originated 
and put out a popular food prod- 
uct—and who did not do this un- 
til our energy and capital had 
“made the market”—does not 
measure up to our idea of 
“Square-Deal” co-operation, and 
gets no slice of our $417,000 
“melon.” 


We don’t propose to <urnish 
working capital to such ©: an 
other competitor. We’re fairly 
liberal folks here, but not quite 
as “soft” as that. 

Happily, these jobber-co npeti- 
tors are only a fraction «f the 
whole—only a few amonz the 
thousands of jobbers who ¢g ve us 
hearty, whole-souled co-op¢ ration 
—who are steadily making more 
and larger profits from our «dyer. 
tising—"Square Dealers” in every 
sense of the term! 

2. The Retailer. We pay (ap- 
proximately) $1,110,000 a year to 
the retail grocers of this country 
for supplying the public with Ke. 
logg’s Toasted Corn Flakes. 

To the best of our knowledge 
this is a larger profit than is real- 
ized by retailers on the sale of 
any one brand of package-food. 

All retailers equally and equit- 
ably share in this profit in exact 
proportion to packages sold. 

The grocer who sells ten pack- 
ages of the original Toasted Corn 
Flakes a week, makes as much 
profit on each package sold as the 
dealer makes who sells ten a day. 

All retailers get precisely the 
same price and profit. The syn- 
dicate owning the “chain” of re- 
tail stores and the grocery depart- 
ment of the department store pay 
the same price for every package 
of Kellogg’s they buy as that paid 
by the smallest corner grocery. 

No matter how temptingly “our 
great volume of trade” is put be- 
fore us, neither the “chain” or de- 
partment store nor the mail-order 
house is regarded by us as a job- 
ber or treated as such. 

If, indeed, the “private-brand” 
jobbers were as considerate of our 
interests as we are of theirs, all 
controversy between us would 
quickly end. 

Every retailer who sees a pack- 
age of Kellogg’s in a dealer’s win- 
dow or store in another street or 
in another town can say to him- 
self with absolute assurance, 
“That fellow’s got nothing on 
me!” 

The only possible way for any 
retailer, big or little, to make 
more money on our goods ts to 
sell more of them, to force us to 
increase the amount paid for deal- 
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s’ profits during 1913 up to a 
rger sum. Nothing's easier—for 
1e “Square-Deal” plan has paved 
e way and greased the skids. 
3. The Manufacturer. We make 
oney out of this business and 
«re planning to make more. _ 

Our profits, the manufacturing 
_vofits, are not of course nearly 

big as those paid to the trade, 

the jobbers and retailers who 
<.stribute our product, nor do we 
ever mean that they shall be... . 

Qur profit, per package, is a 
very slender one, much less than 
¢.perienced manufacturers in oth- 
er lines tell us it should be, but 
its big enough to suit us, when 
multiplied 50,000,000 times. 

1. Lhe Consumer. The biggest 
participant in the profits of the 
Kellogg advertising has been pur- 
posely left for last consideration. 

lor, the consumer’s actual profit 
on each package of Kellogg’s 
Toasted Corn Flakes is the most 
complete and comprehensive an- 
swer to any foolish question about 
the responsibility of advertising 
for the “high cost of living.” 


Six years ago the package was 
one-third smaller than it is now 
and cost the consumer ~15 cents. 

At the present weight and price 
(10 cents) the consumer is making 
a profit of 33 1-3 per cent in quan- 
tity and 50'per cent in price over 
former standards. 

That’s solely because of the 
great volume, for which our ad- 
vertising certainly deserves some 
credit. 

And, brethren, it is only when 
each factor concerned gets its fair 
share of trading profits—when the 
difference between cost and selling 
price is honestly divided between 
consumer, dealer, jobber and man- 
ufacturer, that the Kellogg policy 
is fully realized—that the result 
is a Square Deal. 


tor 
McCLOY NOW FUBLISHER OF 
NEW YORK “SUN” 


William C. McCloy has been made 
publisher of the New York Sun, suc- 
ceeding William Holmes, recently re- 
signed. For the past twelve years Mr. 
McCloy has been the editor of the 
Evening Sun and has had much to do 
with the mechanical production of both 
newspapers. 
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General Offices 
381 Fourth Avenue 
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BELIEVE POSTAL LAW 
SHOULD BE REPEALED 


DEAN WILLIAMS AND LOUIS WILEY 


OBJECT TO THE COMPULSORY LEG- 
ISLATION RECENTLY .PASSED BY 
CONGRESS—COLLIER PREDICTS MORE 
STRINGENT LAWS AGAINST DIS- 
HONEST ADVERTISING 


“Honesty in Advertising,” “The 
Newspaper as a Unit,” and “The 
Ethics of Advertising,” were the 
subjects of the speeches at the 
Sphinx Club dinner, held at the 
Waldorf - Astoria Hotel, New 
York City, Tuesday evening, No- 
vember 12th. Collin Armstrong, 
president of the club, was toast- 
master and the speakers were 
Robert J. Collier, of Collier's 
Weekly; Dr. Talcott Williams, 
dean of the School of Journalism 
at Columbia, and Louis ‘ Wiley, 
business manager of the New 
York Times. 

Dr. Williams said in part: 

“There are men in this group 
who remember the days when the 
publisher challenged the presence 
of the advertiser in his publica- 
tion. Those were the days when 
circulation secrets were guarded 
jealously—the days when publish- 
ers went armed and fought duels 
on Park Row. 

“Those days are gone now. 
The measure of the advance of 
journalism is the extent to which 
the newspaper of to-day is willing 
to face the fact that nothing in 
its business is secret, and that its 
circulation details are matters 
rather to be shouted from the 
housetops. The improvement in 
the ethics of the publishing busi- 
ness has brought about a corre- 
sponding sense of responsibility in 
the conduct of the newspaper and 
its treatment of public matters. 
The feeling that times are lax has 
hardly any foundation when one 
considers the processes of purging 
that have gone on for years, in- 
voking the consciousness of ad- 
vertisers to the fact that it was a 
mistake for the good advertise- 
ment to stand side by side with 
the bad.” 

Dr. Williams continued, dis- 
cussing the recent legislation con- 
cerning circulation statements, 


which, in his opinion, is ill- 
advised. He said: “Congress has 
made a mistake in supposing that 
it can force the newspapers of 
this country into the right paths. 
For twenty years the press had 
preceded this kind of legislation 
by movements to purify itself and 
there is not a single statute hav- 
ing to do with fraudulent adver- 
tising that has not been put into 
effect as a result of agitation 
from within the ranks of those it 
sought to reach. In expelling dis- 
honest and improper advertising 
from its columns the press has 
again and again put itself on rec- 
ord as opposing such tactics, and 
has gradually but surely advanced 
the proposition that the public 
shall not be plundered by public- 
ity. As the standard rises it will 
register the advance of law, but 
it will be only a law of reinforce- 
ment of principles already adopted 
by the papers themselves, setting 
forth that a business that has to 
renew its bargain with the public 
each day cannot make the error 
of fooling that public into accept- 
ing the statements of fraudulent 
advertising. All this has brought 
about a co-operative consciousness 
between the advertiser and those 
who have advertising to sell.” 

Dr. Williams referred in glow- 
ing terms to the spirit tending to 
the improvement of advertising 
morals revealed to him at the re- 
cent affiliation convention at 
Rochester, concluding: 

“There never was a time when 
newspapers, as a whole, showed 
better the independence they 
could maintain than at the present 
time. The last campaign wit- 
nessed all kinds of newspapers 
following rigorously the lines 
which they thought right, and I 
know of no single instance in 
which any newspaper suffered _be- 
cause of its independence. This 
goes to show that the newspapers 
are on the right track and it is 
unnecessary and unwise to coerce 
them in paths in which they have 
already taken the initiative. With- 
out the independence of the news- 
paper the Government is impos- 
sible; with it the Government will 
last through all the centuries to 
come.” 
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A LEADING advertising 

agent is authority for the 
statement that 70% of general 
advertising is done almost 
solely for its influence on 


the dealer. 

Isn’t this analogous to using a 
trip-hammer to drive spikes? 

Is this what -is meant by ‘“‘the 
enormous wasze in advertising ?’’ 

We “‘create’” many advertisers for 
general media—a/ter distribution. 

Why try to do forcibly what it is 
easier, cheaper and quicker to do 
pacifically ? 

The pacific way is to approach 
the dealer, post him about your plans 
and your merchandise, through his 
trade paper, Jefore you advertise to 
his customers. 

Our business is the promoting of 
retailer good-will and distribution 
for manufacturers whose outlet is 
dry goods or department stores. 


Dry Goods Economist 


231 West 39th Street . ° New York 
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Robert J. Collier, discussing 
“Honesty in Advertising,” said: 

“Advertising has played its part 
in making possible much of the 
sterling merit in the publications 
of to-day. If advertising is sales- 
manship it is first of all honest 
salesmanship. This is becoming 
more and more evident. Seventy- 
five per cent of the advertising 
done in Collier's in 1897 would 
not be acceptable by any of the 
leading magazines of to-day. 
‘Winslow’s Soothing Syrup,’ ‘Ly- 
dia Pinkham’s Compound’ and 
‘Peruna, that cheer-giver in 
many a prohibition household, 
have gone. Collier's did not lead 
the fight. Perhaps that credit 
ought to go to the Curtis Publish- 
ing Company, with McClure’s 
second and Collier's third. The 
newspapers have not kept up with 
the endeavors of the magazines. 
Such papers, however, as the New 
York Times, the Springfield Re- 
publican, the Kansas City Star, 
and the Chicago Tribune, have 
adopted the method of strict cen- 
sorship of copy and deserve 
much credit for the stand they 
have taken. 

“The fight is not yet won, but 
I believe that the law will soon 
take cognizance of the fact that 
there is as great a tendency to 
fraud in advertising as there is 
in the use of dishonest labels for 
goods. It behooves the publish- 
ers. to anticipate this movement 
against fraudulent advertising and 
to do their part. The next ten 
years ought to see such an im- 
provement in advertising morals 
that if the City of New York 
wanted to raise ten millions of 
dellars for a public work and 
asked for small sums to do it, the 
money could readily be raised 
through advertising. 

“We in Collier's feel that we are 
helping the cause of good adver- 
tising. We feel that our contro- 
versy with a certain advertiser in 
Battle Creek has succeeded in 
forcing him to abandon his policy 
of advertising his products as any- 
thing but foods, which they are. 
Honesty in the advertising busi- 
ness may be said to water the very 
roots of trade. If the uncounted 
millions can believe in the adver- 


tisements that they read, then tl 
factories need never worry, f 
they will be run during the nig!t 
as well as during the day.” 

Mr. Wiley joined with De: 
Williams in taking a fall out 
the new postal law: 

The postal law. he _ said, pass 
and shortly, I hope, to be 
pealed, is an absurd and outrageous i - 
terference with the liberty of the pre-s 
and the freedom of the citizen. It ‘s 
a modern representation of old Rom:: 
paternalism which meant tyranny in t 
guise of beneficence, with a trifle 
simulated grandmotherly solicitu 
thrown in. This unwise legislation i:- 
poses on newspaper editors the oblig:- 
tion of adding the word “advertisemen '' 
to advertising matter which appears 1s 
news. Reprehensible as is the practice 
in some few newspapers of passing off 
advertising matter in the form of news, 
and as much as we may all regret such 
publication, the matter is not one for 
Governmental interference. It is purely 
a question for the conscience of the 
publisher, and we have hopes that fur- 
ther education in the ethics of the 
newspaper business will induce all pub- 
lishers to cease the practice. But thie 
Federal Government has ,nothing to do 
with it, and should be able no more to 
place its veto on it than it should be 
competent to dictate the size of type 
or the color of paper. The return to 
the Roman system is obnoxious to the 
American spirit of freedom and prog- 
ress. 

By the exercise of careful censor- 
ship much objectionable matter is re- 
jected daily by newspapers which make 
it a rule to insert no advertisement 
that does not bear minute scrutiny. In 
this way the newspaper begets a con- 
fidence on the part of the reader—the 
buyer of the myriad articles offered for 
sale. Once it is generally understood 
that every advertisement represents the 
actual merits of merchandise, that every 
financial offer is substantial, that every 
announcement is the honest expression 
of honest minds, and a tremendous vista 
of business opens to the view. 


So 


KELSEY TO EDIT GAS JOURNAL 


Fenton P. Kelsev became editor and 
vice-president of the Gas Record No- 
vember 1, which will make its appear- 
ance November 25 in Chicago. Mr. 
Kelsev has been advertising manager of 
the Milwaukee Gas Light Company for 
eight years. 

W. H. Griffis, the president of the 
Gas Publishing Company, retains the 
vice-presidency of Telephony Publishing 
Company. 


——_+o-+—___—_- 


John Wilson Drown, formerly adver- 
tising manager for the Standard Roller 
Bearing Company, Philadelphia, Ps. 
has been made general manager of tie 
Pressed Steel Mfg. Company, maker «f 
ball bearings, Philadelphia. 
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A SOMBRE VIEW THAT DEVELOPS 
HIGH LIGHTS LATER ON—THREE 
ELEMENTS OF STANDARD PRACTICE 
—-ADDRESS BEFORE ADVERTISING 
MEN’S LEAGUE OF NEW YORK 
CITY 

By M. W. Mix, 

President Dodge Manufacturing Com- 

pany, Mishawaka, Ind. 


[EprtortaL Note:—In printing Mr. 
Mix’s address, delivered before the 
Advertising Men’s League of New 
York,. Printers’ Ink merely performs 
the role of a “3 of current events 
and does not, by any implication, en- 
dorse his opinions. On the contrary, 
it believes that some of the statements 
are of doubtful accuracy, and in both 
letter and spirit of mischievous ten- 
dency, all the more so because of Mr. 
Mix’s high standing and unquestioned 
sincerity. Editorial comment upon his 
address will be found on page 90 of 
this week’s issue of Printers’ Inx.] 

In no line of business manage- 
ment does there exist such an ab- 
sence of controlling formule, such 
a dearth of standard or precedent 
as exists in the sales and adver- 
tising field. The doctor has his 
clinics; the lawyer his lectures 
and reports; but the manufacturer 
—what does he have? As to the 
production end, he is now able to 
utilize a wide range of standards 
as applied to individual and ma- 
chine operations without regard to 
the exact nature of his product, 
but when he tackles the problem 
of sales promotion and distribu- 
tion he is about as helpless as a 
one-legged man playing “blind 
man’s buff.” 

Consulting one dozen or more 
experts in this line, he will only 
have the same number of horns 
to his dilemma—perhaps more, be- 
cause none of the experts consult- 
ed will have alternative plans—or, 
rather, I should say, guesses, for 
many of them may be placed in 
that class. ; 

The problem of this and the 
coming generation is to redtice the 
cost of distribution ; to apply to 
distribution in all its phases the 
same principles of efficiency which 
are now being applied to the man- 
ufacturing industries of our coun- 
try. 

The manufacturer, through im- 
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SALES AND ADVERTISING 
EFFICIENCY 


proved machinery, improved meth- 
ods, better handling and training 
of men, has reduced the cost of 
his output again and again. Our 
distributing machinery remains 
complex, expensive and inefficient, 

I believe that a great deal of 
the advertising and other forms of 
sales exploitation which is done 
in this country is merely an added 
complexity, an added expenditure 
and an added inefficiency in our 
distribution system. Added to the 
increase in the cost of living which 
comes through taking care of the 
amount of money directly spent 
on publicity, must be added a fur- 
ther and even greater indictment. 

As a result of excessive adver- 
tising and sales promotion, the 
public is now consuming many ar- 
ticles, both food and clothes, which 
are very much more expensive 
and at the same time of less real 
nutriment and wearing quality 
than the articles of a similar na- 
ture which were sold before ad- 
vertising assumed the prominence 
which tt now has. 

Consider such instances as the 
woman who goes to the grocery 
store and pays a dollar for a can 
of lard containing the quantity of 
the same quality lard which could 
be purchased at 65 cents by 
weight; who purchases forty 
crackers in a pretty box, where 
sixty of the same quality vould he 
obtained were they purchased in 
bulk; who will buy rolled oats in 
a nice-looking advertised package 
for 15 cents, when the same qual- 
ity of oatmeal with more real nv- 
triment in it could be obtained for 
10 cents; who will pay 25 cents 
for a jar of sliced bacon, when the 
same quantity of a better bacon, 
cut from the side, would cost 1? 
cents. : 

What is it that has led to this 
extravagance of the country? The 
stimulation of the masses to han- 
dle basic problems of food and 
clothes in the easiest and most ex- 
pensive way, rather than the best 
and cheapest way, is responsible 
for much of it, and excessive pfo- 
motion methods has had a marked 
effect in producing that stimula 
tion. 

Many able writers and speakers 
have attempted to prove that the 
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money which is spent in this coun- 
try in advertising has tended to 
lower rather than raise our cost 
of living. I believe that their ar- 
guments are, in many instances, 
based on their desires rather than 
on the facts of the case. 

A certain piece of every dollar 
paid by a consumer for advertised 
merchandise goes to pay for the 
advertising; the problem is one 
very similar to the one we have 
been hearing about so much re- 
cently, as to who finally pays the 
tariff on our imports. 

In so far as it displaces other 
costs of making sales, and be- 
comes merely a _ substitution of 
service, it may not be classed as a 
burden; when a real service has 
been rendered, in which the con- 
sumer participates, it is a blessing; 
_and when it is an additional bur- 
Cer. it is a commercial curse. 

From the point of view of the 


nation as a whole—two hundred . 


million dollars per year, which is 
the amount conservatively esti- 
mated, is spent on advertising in 
this country, and it produces no 
food, no clothes, no shelter—ex- 
cept indirectly, for the advertising 
man and his staff. 

There are about one hundred 
million people in this country. 
Figuring the average family of 
five members gives us twenty mil- 
lion families. Dividing this two 
hundred million dollars, we use 
on advertising alone, between the 
twenty million families, means 
that each family, on the average, 
has contributed ten dollars per 
year to this advertising expendi- 
ture. 

Ten dollars per year may seem 
a trifling sum to you, but I assure 
you it is not a trifling sum to the 
average family, whose income wii! 
average only six to seven hundced 
dollars per year, unless it can be 
shcwn to be of some real value 
and service. 

Does the average family get 
value received for the ten dollars? 
I am frank to say that I do not 
think so. I know this will sound 
anarchistic to those of you who 
make advertising your life work, 
but I think if you will consider 
the subject in its broadest aspects, 
laying aside your enthusiasm in 


your work, you will be fore d to 
agree with me that the cc-: of 
advertising must be finally ir clud- 
ed in the merchandise adver ised, 
and that while the individual com. 
pany may, through advertisi: <, be 
able to enlarge its output suff- 
ciently to secure the reduced cost, 
that increased production is se- 
cured at the expense of se:luced 
production and increased co:ts in 
competing establishments. 

I realize that many arguments 
can be advanced against this point 
of view, and there are legitimate 
exceptions. 

It will be said that the use of 
these articles, even if they are 
more expensive, makes life casier 
and enables the people to live full- 
er and better lives than they lived 
when the merchandise which they 
purchased was put up in a home- 
lier and simpler way. 

If economic conditions enabled 
the income of the people to ad- 
vance proportionately to the aver- 
age increase in the cost of the ar- 
ticles which they must buy, this 
condition would probably be true, 
but you know as well.as I do that 
the average incomes have not so 
increased. The consequence is 
that the struggle to-day is keener. 
The strain of keeping up appear- 
ances and living up to the stand- 
ard established for life in America 
is more urgent than ever before. 

The argument will also be ad- 
vanced that the more wants that 
can be created in the minds of the 
people, the better it is for the peo- 
ple and for the nation; that the 
creation of these wants increases 
the ambitions and energy which 
the workers put forth to their own 
advantage, and the advantage of 
the people as a whole. 

If these demands are of a nature 
which will make better lives for the 
people, I am with you; but if they 
are of a nature which will not add 
in any way to their happiness and 
solid well being,-I am not with 


you. 

I do not believe that advertising 
which creates in the mind of the 
wife of a twenty-dollar-per-week 
income the desire for a fifty-dollat 
kat or a hundred-dollar suit 1s 
efficient and desirable. 

This is an exaggerated instance, 
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i it seems to me that much of 
advertising is creating de- 
nds on the part of the people 
ch lead them away from the 
y vital and best things in life. 
you have followed me thus 
a’, you may think I am con- 
dc ining all advertising as ineffi- 
cic.t or wasteful. I do not mean 
to jo this. I believe that adver- 
tising is a function if it can be 
mace to justify itself; I believe 
that it should be our attitude in 
stal ‘ing for efficiency in every 
phase of life, and in our civiliza- 
tion as a whole, to distinguish be- 
twecn that advertising which is in- 
efficient, wasteful and costly and 
that advertising which serves a 
purpose, which is efficient and 
which betters the condition of the 
pecple, and in this I mean to in- 
clude all forms of extraordinary 
sales propaganda. 
Broadly speaking, I think the 
principle which distinguishes effi- 
cient sales exploitation in the 


broader sense from the inefficient 
is whether the article which is 
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people a service, either in provid- 
ing them with an article of better 
quality, or an article at a lower 
price, or an article which will en- 
able them to lead truly better, 
broader, more wholesome lives 
than they have been leading. 

There are many articles which 
have been advertised in the past 
and which are being advertised to- 
day, which have met these condi- 
tions. 

It seems to me that the adver- 
tising which such people as Proc- 
ter & Gamble have done for their 
Ivory Soap has been efficient ad- 
vertising in its broader sense. 
They have succeeded in producing 
a soap which is, in many ways, the 
best article of its kind made any- 
where in the world. They have 
produced this soap at a low cost, 
and through their advertising they 
have rendered the people a serv- 
ice by putting this soap into their 
hands. 

The Ingersoll Watch Company 
has rendered excellent service 
along these lines to the people in 
providing them with an efficient 





advertised will really render to the 
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watch for one dollar. I claim that 
this advertising is efficient adver- 
tising, that it helps the people and 
that it does not add to the cost of 
living. 

Instances of this sort could be 
multiplied to considerable length, 
but I think I have given sufficient 
samples to illustrate my meaning. 

This consideration of efficient 
advertising in the broader sense 
leads to the question of efficient 
advertising from the point of view 
of the individual manufacturer. 

What are the broad basic prin- 
ciples on which an efficient selling 
and advertising campaign may be 
carried on by the individual manu- 
facturer? 

I believe that the same basic 
principle of service applies to this 
phase of the question as applies to 
the broader phase of the question. 

I believe that the manufacturers 
who have made the greatest suc- 
cess of their business through ad- 
vertising have done so because 
they have had an article to adver- 
tise which will render the people 
a real service. 

I believe that many of the fail- 
ures with which we are familiar 
in the advertising world are due 
to the fact that they have attempt- 
ed to place on the market articles 
which did not possess the claimed 
intrinsic value or render any real 
service. 

There is another point to be 
made here, and it is an unfortu- 
nate one. It is that an efficient 
advertising campaign, from the 
point of view of the individual, 
can be carried on, based on an 
alleged service, which appeals to 
the weaknesses or credulity of 
mankind. 

The success, which we will have 
to admit has attended the adver- 
tising efforts of some of the pat- 
ent medicine people, proves that 
this is so, yet I do not believe that 
in the long run these patent medi- 
cine advertisers are, as a rule, 
successful. There are exceptions 
where the remedy has apparently 
been placed on a staple basis. But 
compare the few successes with 
the multitude of failures, and the 
temporary successes which eventu- 
ally end in the same way. 

It seems to me, then, that the 


manufacturer who is contemp'at- 
ing entering into a sales campa.gn 
should first of all ask himself ¢:n- 
cerely: Will the article whicii I 
propose to advertise render a ical 
service to the people? Is there 
a place for my article? If it will 
do so, the campaign, if it is prop- 
erly handled, will be a success, [f 
it will not do so, unless he is mean 
enough to appeal to weakness «nd 
credulity, his campaign will be a 
failure. 

I think if you will examine the 
pioduct of a great majority of 
successful national advertisers vou 
will find that the articles which 
they have advertised have been 
such as to warrant a real service, 
or to confer a real advantage on 
the user. 

You will see, then, that in my 
mind the great basic principle of 
efficient advertising, both from the 
broad general welfare point of 
view and from the _ individual 
manufacturer’s point of view, is 
service to the people. 

When the advertising appropri- 
ation questions are up for consid- 
eration, there are many frea- 
sons, or combinations of reasons, 
which must influence the size and 
scope of the appropriation—all de- 
pendent upon individual and trade 
ccnditions. 

Advertising is done, amongst 
other reasons: 

(a) to establish trade-marks, 
good will, etc. 

(b) to create acquaintance 
and confidence. 

(c) to identify products and 
makes. 

(d) to prevent substitution. 

(e) to dominate the field. 

(f) to insure against domina- 
tion by others. , 

(g) to create an automatic 
demand, 

(h) to increase sales, either 
by direct influence, or 
assist dealers, or both. 

(i) to keep up sales that may 
be declining, due to de- 
pression, indifference, Or 
inroads of competition. 

(j).toxcontrol and direct the 
demand to dealers. as 
against leaving them 
free to push favored 
goods. 
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(k) to own your own busi- 
ness and good will, and 
control distribution. 

(1) to tell your own story as 
you want it told. 

(m) to discount or annihilate 
time in establishing a 
new or wider market. 

The question of value to sales, 
or whichever of the foregoing rea- 
sons may be accepted as the policy 
to be pursued, must decide the 
share that each will represent in 
the efficiency standard, to offset 
the result sought, and will be re- 
flected in the division of the ap- 
propriation. 

For instance, I know of a large 
campaign that was conducted pri- 
marily to anticipate or head off 
a possible domination of a line of 
business by competition, which, 
had it been alive to its opportuni- 
ties, could have most effectually 
set back one of the most influen- 
tial concerns in its line in the 
country. 

Another case where the basic 
reason was to remove a natural 
self-made and country-wide repu- 
tation, which identified a large 
firm with only one article of a 
large line in which they were very 
strong, but rather limited in na- 
tional acquaintance to those with 
whom they had dealt, by virtue of 
the acquaintance made through 
the original or pioneer line. 

Thus, you may readily see that 
the deciding factor in national 
publicity may find its resting place 
in sales elements rather out of the 
usual range of reasoning used by 
advertising solicitors, or even con- 
sidered by those who really know 
if they would take a personal in- 
ventory. 

A new project, having at its 
command all necessary funds to 
equip a factory, may design a line 
in competition with standard lines 
of the market, or a firm similarly 
provided as to capital and skill 
bringing out a novel product has 
altogether a different justification 
for a large expenditure for sales 
promotion purposes than has a 
firm of long standing which has 
grown slowly from small begin- 
ning, and which has not reached 
its fair position in the distributing 
or consuming field. 


In other words, the basis 
consideration may be offensive 
defensive. 

lf the former, the angle of c 
sideration may be bridging tim: i 
order to arrive at a large pop! 
demand quickly, thus emplo; 
the full capital and capacity at i 
earliest date. The element of °{fi- 
ciency most to be regarded here 
is the saving in interest and dej)re- 
ciation charges, official salares, 
dividends, etc., as against the «x- 
penditures to be made to prodiice 
the quickest results in the profit 
account. 

This may be a most important 
element in deciding upon a basis 
of promotion and distribution. 

In the majority of cases where 
notable successes have been 
achieved, the business organization 
has been more soundly grounded 
by starting small, developing the 
product carefully, perfecting mar- 
keting arrangements at the lowest 
cost. In many cases, the partners 
have done all of the actual work, 
perhaps not with the same finesse 
or spectacular results as others, 
but nevertheless surely advancing 
every element by sound business 
practice, and increasing capacity 
and promotion expenditures only 
according to successes met, and 
the available net profits from 
which such advances may be met. 

The element of time has cost 
nothing here, unless shrewd com- 
petitors, noting the success, have 
started out with ample capital and 
talent to offset the advance by 
spectacular, forceful sales promo- 
tion, trading, perhaps, on the pio- 
neer work which has been done, 
accomplishing in many cases, by 
the force of money and talent, 
more than the more frugal and 
conservative pioneers did in many 
years. This seems to be the faie 
of all pioneer work in whatever 
line of endeavor. 

What can one do to insure him- 
self against such inroads upon his 
harvest? 

Will there ever be any remedy 
for such assaults? Advanced think- 
ers along. this line maintain that 
such conditions are only protected 
through taking time by the fore- 
lock, anticipating the possibilities 
of such inroads, and insuring 
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inst them through advertising 
nuously, however small the 
ining, but maintaining a con- 
publicity which must be ex- 
d as success will permit. 
is viewpoint must necessarily 
ised upon what other forms 
rotection may be available to 
sioneer. It necessitates above 
ther things the establishment 
good trade-mark at the very 
tet—and right there may money 
e well expended, in securing the 
ice of experts in merchandis- 
; to the most effective form 
sind of trade-mark to be 
opted. 


{RADE-MARK AS A DEFENSE 


‘lle firm establishment of this 
mark upon the minds of the buy- 
ers becomes, then, a duty para- 
mount to all others, and within it- 
self establishes the most effective 
bulwark against substitution or 
anticipation. 

In olden times the cost of main- 
taining defense against pirates was 
accepted as a part of the cost of 
ocean transportation—as well as 
of communities, and any manufac- 
turer launching himself upon the 
sea of commerce with a cargo 
worth while must view the cost 
of this protective policy as an ele- 
ment of his business cost. The 
allowable percentage for such de- 
fense must be governed by his 
product, and its attractiveness to 
the disciples of the black flag. 

There is another phase of this 
subject on which I want to say a 
few words. That is in regard to 
the efficiency of the advertising 
copy, selling force, the placing of 
the advertising and the work of 
the advertising man, providing 
that the article which is to be ad- 
vertised meets the basic principle 
of service necessary for this suc- 
cess. 

Efficiency is a comparison of 
that which is with that which 
ought to be. This definition pred- 
icates a standard. To determine 
on a standard for advertising, and 
to compare the results which the 
advertising accomplishes with the 
standard result with which it 
should accomplish, is a difficult 
matter surely, yet the manufac- 
turer owes it to himself to protect 
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100,000 families in over 9 adja- 
cent States want it. The circula- 
tion is largely confined to New 
York, New England and adjacent 
States. 

Over 73,000 in New York State 
alone, and over 20,000 in the New 
England States. Adjacent states 
take the greater portion of the 
balance. 

Note how compact and 
convenient this thickly settled 
territory is for the Sales 
Manager. 

The readers of the UTICA 
SATURDAY GLOBE comprise 
the well-to-do Small-Town fami- 
lies. 

They pay $2—yearly sub- 
scription or 5e per copy— 
“straight,” as the cigar man 
would say. No premiums. No 
clubbing rates. No induce- 
ments except the quality of 
the paper. 

An advertisement as large as 
this in the UTICA SATURDAY 
GLOBE will cost you only 1/30c 
per home, surely an economical 
messenger for you. 

Why not call on us to present 
the inventory of excellent rea- 
sons why you should unlimber a 
part of your appropriation 
through 

The Utica Saturday Globe 

THE JOHN BUDD COMPANY 

Advertising Representatives 
Brunswick Bldg., New York; Tribune 
Bldg.. Chicago; Chemical 


Bldg., St.- Louis. 
At your service, any time, anywhere, 
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his advertising appropriation as 
ied as he guards his pay- 
roll. 

_ The great majority of adver- 
tising men take refuge in glitter- 
ing generalities. If inquiries do 
not come forward, if inquiries re- 
ceived do not turn into sales, if 
sales do not show an increase 
which the money expended on ad- 
vertising should produce, they fall 
back on the slogan of “general 
publicity,” and “It is always worth 
the money whether you get any 
inquiries or not.” 

I believe that the advertising 
agency or the advertising manager 
of every business should be held 
to a strict accounting, to as strict 
a responsibility for the results ac- 
complished as that to which we 
hold our manufacturing superin- 


tendent for the money which we. 


place in his hands for expenditure 
for labor and material. 

There is a certain margin be- 
tween manufacturing costs and 
selling prices. This margin va- 
ries with the nature of the busi- 
ness. No definite standard can be 
settled. Whatever this margin, 
whether sixty-five points or fif- 
teen, a certain amount may be’set 
aside as a justifiable advertising 
appropriation. 

Is this appropriation merely a 
tax which we have been cajoled 
into paying, or does it return 100 
per cent efficiency, in maintaining 
or increasing the sales to a point 
where the appropriation falls in- 
side the margin set aside for it? 

I believe that in many busi- 
nesses this appropriation is merely 
a tax, which is giving considerably 
less than 50, or 40, or 30 per cent 
efficiency. 

I believe that in the growing 
businesses a sum should be appro- 
priated yearly, somewhat in excess 
of the amount which it has been 
decided can be expended for ad- 
vertising. 

The efficiency of the advertising 
agency or manager, should then 
be measured by his ability to in- 
crease the sales of the product to 
the point where the appropriation 
for the year falls inside the stand- 
ard margin. If he fails to bring 
it there, he is inefficient and has 
failed in his work, just as surely 


as the factory manager or sup: 
intendent has failed, who does 
bring the cost inside of the ma 
set for them. 

Let us take our stand firmly : 
sales and advertising efficiency i 
these three phases: 

First—From the point of vic 
of the people as a whole—that 
article advertised shall rende: 
real service which will not 
crease the cost of living 

Second—From the point of view 
of the individual manufacturer— 
that to advertise successfully he 
must present an ‘article which will 
render the people service of in- 
creased quality or reduced cost 

Third—Also from the point of 
view of the manufacturer — that 
every dollar spent for sales pro- 
motion and advertising must be 
accountable for results, just as 
surely as every dollar spent on 
labor or material. 


++ 
SELLING CONDITIONS ON PA- 
CIFIC COAST EXPLAINED 


William H. Ingersoll, advertising and 
sales manager of Robt. H. Ingersoll & 
Bro., gave a luncheon at the Aldine 
Club, October 16, in honor of George 
F. Eberhard, who has entire direction 
on the Pacific Coast of sales and adver- 
tising for Ingersoll watches and several 
other successful lines. In an informal 
address, Mr. Eberhard explained the 
difference between selling conditions 
west of the Rockies and the rest of the 
country. He also gave in detail the 
campaign story of Acme beer and how 
it substituted modern selling methods 
for the old brewery way of allowing 
salesmen to spend $20 a day in “‘enter- 
taining.” 

Those present at the luncheon were O. 
H. Blackman, of the Blackman-Ross 
Company; S. Keith Evans, of the 
Crowell Publishing Company; David G. 
Evans, of the Curtis Publishing Com- 
pany; W. McCann, of Francis H. 
Leggett & Co.; J. George Frederick, of 
the Business Bourse; Pratt, of 
the Passaic Metalware Company; Har- 
vey C. Wood, of Reuben H. Donnelley; 
F. L. Rogan, of Curtis Publishing Com- 
pany; W. H. Lough, of the Alexander 
Hamilton Institute; Clowry Chapman, 
author of “The Law of Advertising and 
Sales”; Arthur E. Sproul, of the Powell 
Correspondence School, and J. I. 
Romer, of Printers’ Inx. 


—_——_+ e+ —___ 
Dabney C. McCann, of the Freeman 
Advertising Agency, Richmond, Va., has 
joined the staff of the Washington Ad- 
vertising Agency, Inc., Washington, 
D. C. Mr. McCann was once associated 
with the Ben B. Hampton Agency and 
with Thomas Balmer in the New York 
office of the Woman’s World. 
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BIi!. BOARD ASSOCIATIONS 


Si. Francisco, Nov. 2, 1912. 
Editor PRINTERS’ INK: : 
Adve ising is awfully dry sometimes, 


but am: one equipped with ordinary | 
powers of observation can often find | 


an entir-ly unintended, humorous side. 


The closed picture is not “doc- | 
tored,” but is an actual photograph | 
ared on Van Ness avenue | 


that a 


during the two weeks’ local engage- | 
Barrymore in the | 


ment of Ethel 
“Twelve Pound Look.” 


The question only is: How much 
does the look weigh that “Ethel” is | 


giving “August” (that’s the waiter’s 


name) and is it a look of reproach or | 


desire? August, at any rate, refuses to 


| 922 DEC, 2 


1 | 2|3/4|5/6/7 
8/9 13|4 
15 19/20/21 


‘I’ve got to 
have it then ’’— 


When your printing ‘‘job”’ is rush, 
the prompt delivery of 


RAMMERMILIL 





BOND 


| adds the advantage of convenience 
to its great virtues of quality and 
| economy. 

Hammermill Bond is the best 
paper ever made for the money. 
Its finish fits it for inter-office 
correspondence, circular letters, 
etc., its strength for all office and 
factory forms that require much 
handling; while its moderate price 
commends it for these and every 
other variety of business stationery. 


be separated from his love, a local brew, | 


even by the weightiest look of one of 
America’s most charming actresses. 


tion. 
te 


Paid advertising space to prevent an | 


alleged bear raid on the stock of the 
Chicago Auditorium Association was 


recently taken in Chicago daily papers, | 
: The ad | 
tecited that a misleading statement had | 


by R. Floy Clinch, president. 


been published concerning an alleged 
offer for the stock and the facts were 
~ a to prevent stockholders being mis- 
ed. — 


Dudley A. Bragdon, of Coca-Cola 
copy fame, D’Arcy Advertising Com- 
pany, St. Louis, addressed the Y. M. C. 
A. ad class of that city, November 14 
on “The Construction of Copy.” 


Maybe your readers can supply a solu- | 
ws J @ 


Specify Hammer- 
mill Bondon your 
next printing 
order. Or write 
on your letter 
head NOW for 
free book of 
samples. 


HAMMERMILL PAPER COMPANY 


ERIE PENNSYLVANIA 
TILA 
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WHAT SHALL THE APPRO- 
PRIATION BE? 


DIGEST OF EXPERIENCE OF T. P. A, 
MEMBERS SHOWS THAT GREAT 
MAJORITY. ANALYZE THE FIELD 
CAREFULLY — TENDENCY TO GEN- 
ERALIZE IS WORST FAULT OF THE 
MAN WHO ASKS FOR APPROPRIA- 
TION—POSTAL RESOLUTION TO RE 
VGTED UPON 


Following its plans adopted for 
the year’s work, the Technical 
Publicity Association discussed 
the subject of advertising appro- 
priations a: the Hotel Imperial, 
New York, November 14. G. W. 
Hall, of the General Electric 
Company, Schenectady, N. Y., 
gave the digest of the answers 
to questions prepared in advance 
and sent out to members. An- 
swers were received from twen- 
ty-one members and _ included 
statements of the various items 
(such as periodical space, cata- 
logues, form letters, exhibits, 
demonstrations, etc.), each ap- 


propriation covered the basis of 


the appropriation—whether it rep- 
resented a percentage of gross 
sales, gross profits, or something 
else; whether the appropriation 
was charged to overhead or to 
expense; whether in these con- 
cerns the advertising department 
was tied down to a fixed-in-ad- 
vance expenditure or if more 
money would be forthcoming in 
emergencies; and what factors 
the powers-that-be take into con- 
sideration in determining the 
amount. 

J. George Frederick, of the 
Business Bourse, spoke upon the 
subject from the standpoint of 
practice in the general field. Mr. 
Frederick said that he thought 
the advertising man had been 
largely to blame for failure to se- 
cure adequate funds, because he 
had not learned how to present 
facts to the board of directors in 
language which they could under- 
stand. Too many advertising 
men, he thought, deal in generali- 
ties when they should dig to the 
bottom and bring up tangible rea- 
sons for their beliefs. The speaker 
pointed out the futility of basing 
an appropriation upon the gross 


business done last year, © stead 
of considering the things which 
needed to be done this ye.” ang 
providing enough money ‘09 2. 
complish them. Conditio is as 
they are should govern de: isions 
rather than things as they were 


‘Mr. Frederick mentioned. with 


commendation, the system >f the 
American Multigraph Sales Com- 
pany of basing a monthly udget 
upon the increase shown “uring 
the previous month over the cor- 
responding month last year. Later, 
during discussion from the floor, 
O. C. Harn, advertising manager 
of the National Lead Company, 
brought out the point cleariy that 
such a system could be practi- 
cable only in connection with a 
specialty sold direct to the con- 
sumer, because with staples and 
dealer commodities generaliy, the 
increase is not known promptly 
enough to form the basis for the 
next month’s appropriation. 

F. J. Low, advertising manager 
of the H. W. Johns-Manville 
Company gave a digest of the 
various articles which have been 
printed on the subject, together 
with some suggestions as to the 
proper way to approach a board 
of directors with an advertising 
proposition. Mr. Low’s address 
will be printed in a later issue of 
Printers’ INK. 

F. R. Davis, of the General 
Electric Company’s New York 
York advertising department, 
described his concern’s system of 
setting aside a general fund for 
periodical advertising, which is a 
maximum to be used “if needed.” 
In determining the amount of ex- 
penditure for other forms of 
publicity, each product is analyzed 
separately with regard to the pos 
sible market, competitive condi- 
tions, etc., and a separate amount 
is set aside to cover it. These 
amounts do not, however, repre- 
sent absolute limits, as an emer- 
gency in any one department of 
the business would demand more 
money quickly. 

Harry Tipper, advertising man- 
ager of The Texas Company and 
president of the association, told 
how when he became connected 
with his concern it did not believe 
in advertising. He wanted an 
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appr ‘tiation for work in a defin- 
ite itory, and was obliged to 
anal the situation thoroughly, 
prom « definite minimum results, 
and ke full responsibility for 
the ‘come before he could 
et if 
he ‘e H. Eberhard, of San 
Frane co, was present as guest, 
and ke briefly on the subject 
of anclysis of sales territories. 
Mr. { »ecrhard operates an adver- 
tising ond sales service for var- 
ious ianufacturers, in Pacific 
Coast territory, and spoke from 
his experience in getting trust- 
wortliy predictions of sales pos- 
sibilities. The average sales man- 
ager, he said, takes his own nar- 
row experience or that of his own 
family as a basis, and pyramids 
upon that when he needs a much 
broader basis. He asks “how long 
would it take to sell me the 
goods, and what methods would 
be effective?’ when he should 
find out what the actual facts are 
in the territory under considera- 
tion. Mr. Eberhard cited an in- 
stance in which he had paid for 
three separate expert analyses of 
certain territory, only to find that 
they were .ll wrong. 

President Tipper presented a 
resolution endorsing the propo- 
sal of the Chilton Company, 
Philadelphia (published in Print- 
ers’ INK for October 17), to in- 
corporate in the postal laws a 
requirement that all publications 
admitted to the second-class mails 
print a detailed statement of cir- 
culation, showing the number of 
copies printed, the number sent to 
paid subscribers, the number to 
newsdealers, and the number of 
returns. 
voted upon by mail before the 
next meeting. 

a. es 


PROSPERITY IN CANADA. 


The Dominion financial statement_for 
the month of October shows that Can- 
ada’s prosperity continues unabated. 
Consolidated revenue for the month ag- 
gregated $14,758,946, an increase of 
two millions over October last year. For 
the first seven months of the fiscal year 
the aggregate revenue was $96,137,597, 
against $76,291,178 last year, an increase 
of twenty millions. The revenue for 
the year will eclipse all records and 
promises to reach $160,000,000. 


The resolution is to be. 








The money market indi- 
cates the condition of 
business, and the condi- 
tion of business is the 


barometer which shows 
prosperity or its absence. 


Financial Journals show that 
instead of our farmers bor- 
rowing outside capital at 
8%, as in the past, they are 
obtaining local money at 
6%. Doesn’t this indicate a 
surplus of ready money? 


The always progressive Pacific 
Northwest is experiencing a pe- 
riod of unparalleled prosperity 
extending from capitalist to 
wage-earner. 


Take advantage of this situation 
and advertise your wares to these 
people who have such great buy- 
ing power. 


«The outdoor medium reaches all 
classes, and is the most economi- 
cal advertising in existence. 


A positive guarantee of prompt, 
reliable service stands back of 
every order we receive. 


Outdoor Advertising 


Seattle, Wash. 
Portland, Ore. 
Tacoma, Wash. 
Bellingham, Wash. 


SEATTLE exports more flour than any 
other city on the Pacific Coast of the 
United States. 
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WANTS FAIRER SHAKE FOR 
ADVERTISING 


In the Independent Magazine dated 
October 31, there appeared an article 
by William Frederick Dix, entitled “Is 
the Cost of Living Really a ig 
In the course of his recital Mr. Dix 
blamed advertising for a portion of the 
increase, 

Edward S. Babcox, advertising man- 
ager of Yawman & Erbe, Rochester, 
N. Y., takes exception to the loading 
of the burden on the back of adver- 
tising. His letter to the Independent 
is as follows: a 

“J cannot pass the matter withou 
taking exception to some of Mr. Dix’s 
statements about the contributing ele- 
ments of advertising, as he says it has 
assisted in raising the cost of living. 

“ In the body of his article I read 


this: 

“A large percentage must be charged 
up by a manufacturing concern now- 
adays to cut the cost of production 
because of its advertising, and the 
buyer must necessarily pay for it. In 
other words, the buyer must pay for 
having the thing he buys made known 
to and urged upon him.’ 

“There is a back-slap to these state- 
ments. 

“If, for the sake of argument, we 
agree that the cost of advertising must 
be charged up to the consumer, we 
must also agree that if it were not for 
the advertising a far smaller volume 
of goods would be distributed, and the 
unit cost of those which were dis- 
tributed would be much higher. 

“For instance, if the National Biscuit 


Company did not have such a tremen- 
dous output (developed largely through 


advertising) we couldn’t buy a box of 
Uneeda Biscuits for 5 cents. On this 
particular commodity it is probable that 
the manufacturer charges up to each 
package sold less than one-tenth of one 
cent for advertising. 

“Ts it not good business, good house- 
keeping and good common sense for 
each of us to pay this slight premium 
in order that the manufacturer may pro- 
duce his product in large volume, a 
better quality, and distribute more 
widely. 

“Looking at the matter in one way, 
it is true, as Mr. Dix. says, ‘That the 
buyer must pay for having the thing 
he buys rol known to him.’ How 
under heaven is he going to buy a pro- 
duct if he doesn’t know about it? ew 
is he going to know about it if some- 
body doesn’t tell him? Does he expect 
to get information about new products 
for nothing 

“Continuing the Uneeda Biscuit illus- 
tration: 

“Ten years ago we were buying soda 
crackers from our grocers, who dipped 
them out of a big barrel which stood 
mext to a coal oil barrel. We paid 
just about as much then as we do now. 

“By focusing its productive and selling 
energies upon one product, the N. B. C. 
brought it to a very high state of per- 
fection, and at the same time reduced 
it to a very low price. Five cents 
never bought more soda crackers or bet- 
ter soda crackers than it buys to-day.” 


UNIVERSITY ACCOUNTANT FOR 
NEWSPAPERS 


Harry S. Neal, of the Univers ty of 
Kansas, who occupied the chair of ‘ypog. 
raphy at Winona Technical Instit :te in 
Indianapolis, and who was an org .inizer 
of the United Typothete of A: erica, 
will travel through Kansas as _ univer- 
sity advisor to the newspapers of the 
State. Mr. Neal has charge of the 
printing plant of the Department of 
Journalism. 

“For years,” says Merle Thorpe, pro- 
fessor of the Department of Journilism, 
‘industries, callings and _ professions 
have demand of and received assi:tance 
from the university, and surely no pro- 
fession or calling is more of a social fac. 
tor or is more worthy of the univer- 
sity’s state service work than that of the 
editor-publisher. 

“The editor-publisher has for fifty 
years chronicled the success of other 
men who won out by running their 
business on a _ scientific and _ system- 
atic basis, yet in his dual capacity he 
has not had time to systematize his own 
eculiar business. Kansas editors, at 
east, have awakened to the fact that 
the reason that eighty-five per cent of 
their plants are mortgaged is due solely 
to haphazard methods, and through their 
editorial associations, have called on the 
university for aid. To help them, the 
Department of Journalism will sena 
out its expert to suggest to them im- 
provements in their methods.” 

hint of the revolution that Mr. 
Neal’s work will mean to the newspapers 
of Kansas came in the first office that 
he entered in starting his work. Here 
he found that one editor had been sell- 
ing advertising for 8 cents an inch that 
cost 11 2-3 cents an inch to set up and 
distribute. And the editor had boasted 
for three years that he carried more 
advertising than any other paper of its 
size in the state, and believed confi- 
ay that he was making a fortune. 

“New Type for Old” is a phrase that 
the Kansas publishers are beginning to 
associate with the Department of Jour- 
nalism, and hardly a day passes but some 
editor sends in to the ‘university his 
worn fonts for fresh material. The 
product of the university’s monotype is 
exchanged for the old metal, and the 
pleasure of Kansas printers, who receive 
the bright fonts, leaves no doubt as to 
the success of this phase of the state 
service work. At present, the small 
newspaper fonts of 6, 8, 10 and 12 point 
are offered in exchange, but before a 
month passes head letters and advertis- 
ing type as large as 86 point will be 
sent out. ———+e+———_ 


WARD & GOW SETTLEMENT 


It is understood that Artemas Ward 
has settled the litigation which existed 
between himself and his late partner, 
and which has continued for almost five 
years, by paying considerable money. 

Mr. Ward, trading under the name 
of Ward-& Gow, has conducted the 
business for the past five years, and 
will now continue to do so without the 
friction attendant on long litigation. 

It is understood that the settlement 
involved about $1,000,000. 
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Are You Acquainted With This Heading? 


Ii you are not a Norwegian or an advertiser using the 
Posten, you probably never saw it before. Still it is the 
most WIDELY KNOWN NEWSPAPER HEADING 
among the Norwegians and Danes in this country. 


Consider the following facts carefully at your convenience, 
and we believe you will agree with us that the DECORAH- 
POSTEN has merits as an advertising medium, which 
are, perhaps, not shared by any other publication. 


1, The DECORAH-POSTEN guarantees a circulation of 
about 39,000, and has a larger circulation than that of any 
other Norwegian newspaper. 


2. The POSTEN reaches the homes of more than 39,000 
Norwegians in the Northwest—chiefly farmers. 


3. The census shows that 80 per cent of the Scandinavian 
farmers own their farms—67.2 per cent of the white 
Americans do. Samuel G. Iverson, state auditor, says 
that two-thirds of the farm property of Minnesota is 
owned by Scandinavians. Figuring these farms at five to 
ten thousand dollars each, you will readily see that the 
Norwegian is the man with the money bag,—the man that 
“high cost of living’ doesn’t bother. 


4. There are no Norwegian agricultural papers or maga- 
zines of general circulation in the United States. 
5. We have records to show that you cannot reach the 
Norwegians by using English publications. 
6. No fake, objectionable medical or liquor advertising is 
“a 

The Norwegian is noted for thrift and prosperity, and 
shad are fewer illiterates among the Norwegians than 
any other nationality. 
8. There are 2,500,000 Scandinavians in the United States. 
80 per cent of them live in Iowa, Illinois, Wisconsin, Min- 
nesota and North and South Dakota. 40 per cent of the 
population of Minnesota, for instance, is Scandinavian. 


9. The DECORAH POSTEN is 38 years old. 


B. ANUNDSEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
DECORAH, IOWA 
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It will be news 


Indictment of ‘© _‘eaders _ of 
PRINTERS INK 


Advertising that the average 


family of five, struggling along 
on an income of $600 to $700 per 
year is condemned to pay an ad- 
vertising tax of $10 per year. It 
will be news because, in the first 
place, it isn’t so. Yet that was 
one of the ideas which Melville 
W. Mix promulgated in a recent 
address before a body of advertis- 
ing men, printed elsewhere in this 
issue. A careful reading of his 
remarks leads irresistibly to the 
conclusion that Mr. Mix is badly 
mixed, 

Who is Mr. Mix? He is presi- 
dent of the Dodge Manufacturing 
Co., a large concern at Misha- 
waka, Ind., making power trans- 
mission machinery and with sales 
branches in eleven cities. He is 
also president of the Manufac- 
turers’ Bureau of Indiana, a direc- 
tor of the National Association 
of Manufacturers, an organizer 
of the Efficiency Society and 
chairman of the Advisory Board 


Mr. Mix’s 


of the Ad-Sell League of ‘orth. 
ern Indiana and Southern  fichj- 
gan—surely an imposing ar ay of 
titles which justify great e° decta. 
tions of Mr. Mix. We ©» not 
know what kind of advi-e the 
Advisory Board of the / d-Sell 
League has been handing o ‘t, but 
if it is in line with its chai man’s 
latest speech, we wonde that 
there are any advertisers ft in 
Northern Indiana or Souathem 
Michigan. 

Mr. Mix’s speech is favity in 
logic and mischievous in ten dency, 
Its logic is faulty because it ts 
based upon mistaken premi::s. It 
is mischievous because there are 
likely to be echoes of it in the 
halls of Congress or wherever 
the “higher cost of living” comes 
up for debate. It will be very 
convenient for amateur puvlitical 
economists to quote Mr. Mix as 
an authority for the statement 
that the families of the poor are 
being taxed $10 per annum to pro- 
vide for extravagant advertising, 
For lo! these many years non- 
advertisers have claimed to be 
able to give better value for less 
money because they “saved” all 
that great advertising expense! 
Now they will have someone to 
quote as an authority. 

Mr. Mix cites the higher cost 
of package goods such as oat 
meal, crackers, bacon, etc., appar- 
ently a reflection on H.-O., Quaker 
Oats and the other breakfast 
foods, the National Biscuit Com- 
pany, the Loose-Wiles Company 
and the Beech Nut Packing Com- 
pany. Yet these concerns are not- 
ably efficient and successful. Our 
critic would have us believe that 
such manufacturers are through 
their advertising encouraging the 
poor man to waste pennies which 
should go for more nourishing 
food. How many jars of Beech 
Nut bacon does Mr. Mix imagine 
are consumed by his typical 
family of five with an annual 1n- 
come of $600 or $700? And as 
for crackers, the old method of 
dispensing them in bulk resulted 
in theit becoming broken, mouldy 
and wasted. Now, in an air-tight 
package, every last crumb is g00 
to eat. If it is wrong for adver- 
tisers to advocate higher stand- 
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living, then it is also 
wrony for schools, colleges,’ li- 
brarie churches, newspapers, 
maga/:i¢s, theatres, etc., to edu- 
cate t') masses of people to want 
more ian they can apparently 
have. 

But :anting, for the sake of 
argum. i, all that Mr. Mix as- 
serts, ‘iat is it that he would 
have t- to do about it? Shall 
we re:.rt to the condition of 
primitive man, junk our automo- 
biles anv our talking machines, or 
shali we torthwith introduce some 
form c: socialism which will 
abolish competition and substitute 
nation-wide co-operation? What 
is the individual manufacturer to 
do about it? His competitors will 
not stop competing—the law says 
there shall be no combination. 
He must compete, no matter at 
what cost to ali concerned. And 
competition means sales promo- 
tion and advertising, more and 
more of it, efficient here, wasteful 
there, but on the whole with in- 
creasing efficiency and lessening 
waste. If Mr. Mix can point out 
some better way of handling dis- 
tribution than the existing method, 
or if he can suggest a means by 
which advertising now thirty or 
forty per cent efficient can be 
made sixty or eighty per cent 
efficient then we can assure him 
of a mighty attentive audience. 
But until he has something better 
to offer, there seems little use in 
reprobating advertising and the 
other twentieth century methods 
of merchandising. 


ards 


Printers’ INK says: 

Sometimes we buy advertising, 
sometimes we buy space, and 
sometimes we buy experience. 


Much is - said 
about the uncer- 
tainties of ad- 
with 
Advertising emphasis often 
on the disappointments—the poor 
returns from the copy or the plan 
that looked so promising. 

There is, happily, another side. 
The publisher of a country week- 
ly was telling not long ago of 
an experience with the advertis- 


The 
Unexpected 


in vertising, 


ing of a manufacturer of ma- 
chinery. There were only a few 
users of such machinery in the 
circulation of the country weekly, 
but somehow this publisher got 
an order from the advertiser. Be- 
fore the advertising had been run- 
ning a month the publisher was 
greatly pleased to receive a letter 
in which the manufacturer said 
he felt it was his duty to report 
that a large order had been closed 
as the result of his appeal in the 
little country weekly. It happened 
that the advertisement went in at 
the “psychological moment” so of- 
ten mentioned, and the order was 
large enough to warrant a year’s 
advertising in the medium. 

It is not uncommon for a cour- 
ageous advertiser to discover pay- 
ing mediums among publications 
that looked far from promising. 
The expected does not always ma- 
terialize, but the unexpected does 
something toward restoring the 
balance. 


PrinTERS’ INK says: 

Some men speak of the “execu- 
tive conference” when they mean 
the debating society. 


Retail grocers are 


Dealers b § or 
ecoming more 
Demanding and more insist- 


Fair Profits ent on their 
rights to be heard by the manu- 
facturer in matters concerning 
prices, selling plans, etc. A few 
months ago the Wisconsin Asso- 
ciation, addressed by T. P. Sulli- 
van, a former national president, 
passed resolutions disapproving of 
goods on which the retailer is not 
allowed a just return. The Ohio 
Retail Grocers’ convention, recent- 
ly held, has gone a step farther, 
and put itself on record as op- 
posed to “free deals,” and favor- 
ing new laws against misleading 
advertising, besides urging strong- 
ly that manufacturers and jobbers 
distribute “only goods which can 
be sold at a fair profit.” 

Such concerted action as this 
will secure speedy attention from 
the manufacturer, who cannot 
overlook the fact that problems 
affecting the trade of the retail 
merchant are also his problems. 
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No doubt much of the profit-lack- 
ing distribution, and “free-deal” 
selling of a few years ago is dis- 
appearing, but live-wire conven- 
tion work by serious-minded re- 
tailers is going far towards put- 
ting the trade on a solid footing 
as regards these policies. Few 
advertisers can afford to ignore a 
well-organized plea from the re- 
tail field for truth-telling in ad- 
vertising, profit in the gocds them- 
selves, and freedom from the bur- 
den of the entanglements of a 
“free-deal” system of distribution 
that forces the market but does 
not distribute. 

The grocer is no longer a “yap.” 
He is developing into a shrewd 
human being, with a nose for the 
news of what is good in merchan- 
dising. He can help advertising 
to justify itself in just such direct 
ratio as advertisers provide for 
him fairly in their plans. 


PrINTERS’ INK says: 

Some people analyze a subject 
as Willie analyzed his stem-winder 
—with about the same understand- 
ing of what to do with the pieces. 


Profit-Sharing e . oe eee 
Developments aad ar io 


the Goodyear Tire and Rubber 


Company encouraged its sales 
force to special efforts by holding 
before them the opportunity to 
pick up at par a valuable stock in- 
terest in its close corporation. 
This method, while quite uncom- 
mon, is not, by any means, the 
first instance of the sort on the 
part of a large corporation. Swift 
& Co. has for some years afford- 
ed to its employees—among them 
members of the sales force—a 
special opportunity to acquire 
stock. There are a_ respectable 
number of other examples. 

Profit-sharing with other em- 
ployees appears to be gaining in 
favor, despite the criticism of 
F. W. Taylor and other efficiency 
experts. y 

This year 36,946 Steel Corpora- 
tion employees subscribed for a 
total of 30,619 shares, at a price 
somewhat under current quota- 
tions. Republic Iron & Steel Com- 


pany recently made similar allot. 
ments. United States Rubber, Na. 
tional Biscuit and Du Pon: Poy. 
der are among others doing the 
same. Most of the companies are 
also offering bonuses to tho.e who 
retain the stock. 

The Wall Street Journal 
has been looking over the 
tion, says: 


which 
situa- 


Comparatively few large orpora 
tions adopt the policy of distributing 
large cash bonuses oe their em- 
ployees, unless safeguarded by various 
restrictions. Especially is this ‘he case 
with corporations employing foreign 
labor. xperience has shown that a 
large number of foreign employees will 
return to their native countries imme. 
diately upon receiving a _ substantial 
cash bonus. The Youngstown Sheet 
& Tube Company, which has distributed 
over $500,000 among its employees 
since 1910, has had trouble in this way 
and has fortified its future profit-shar- 
ing system with additional restvictions, 

Eastman Kodak recently distributed 
a cash bonus of $500,000 to its em. 
ployees. Sears, Roebuck has adopted a 
profit-sharing policy that will tend to 
keep its employees with the company. § 
After five years’ service each employee 
receives five per cent of the previous 
year’s salary as a bonus, and this per- 
centage is increased one per cent each 
additional year up to ten per cent, 


The pension system, which may 
be regarded as a variation of 
profit-sharing, is also being more 
and more taken up. This, like 
most of the profit-sharing, chiefly 
has to do with the industrial em- 
ployees and only indirectly con- 
cerns the sales force. 

The skepticism of the efficiency 
experts in respect to profit-shar- 
ing relates more to the possibility 
of increasing production than to 
keeping the employee. 

That there is another side to 
the practice is shown by the ex- 
perience of some of the en- 
ployees of the McCrum-Howell 
Company which recently went in- 
to the hands of a receiver. These 
employees bought stock in the vi- 
cinity of 50 points, it is said, and 
probably have it still. 

The experience of some em- 
ployees of the United States 
Motor Company is along the 
same lines. One just reports 
that he. would have been $6,000 
better off if he had not believed 
the glowing promises of the 
company’s president. Others 
fared little better. 
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SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN 
38,528 AUTOMOBILISTS 


A detailed canvass of all Scientific American 
subscribers of record in Cleveland, St. 


— Louis, Cincinnati, Minneapolis, St. Paul, 


= Buffalo, Rochester, Hartford, Denver and 


$ way Chicago, shows that there are actually 


tion 54% automobile owners, plus 15% 
ot specifically indicated future buyers—a 
ted a 
nd to total of 69%. 
ipany. 

ployee 


— Apply this percentage, if you will, to the 
I average net circulation of the Scientific 
on American and the assay will be 38,528 


1 of automobilists. 
more 
like & Frankly, I do not think it would work out 
quite this way for the entire subscription 
list,—but the figures are impressive any 
way you look at them. 


Three 800-line pages, $1200. 


KIDZ Ce 


General Manager. 





MUNN & CO., Inc., Publishers, 
361 Broadway, New York. 


\. T. SEARS, Jr., Western Manager, 
People’s Gas Building, Chicago, Ill. 


15th Annual Automobile Number, 
January 11, 1913 
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HOW TO WRITE ADS FROM 
THE BUYER’S VIEWPOINT 


GET OUT INTO THE FIELD AND OB- 
SERVE CUSTOMERS AS THEY COME 
TO DEALERS TO PURCHASE—MAN- 
UFACTURERS WHO HAVE ACTED 
UPON VITAL HINTS THUS RE- 
CEIVED 


By Ernest Cohn, 
Adv. Mgr., Kahn Tailoring Company, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

Ads that call to mind the fa- 
miliar things of life in an unfa- 
miliar way, that trip up the pride, 
stir up the memory and wake up 
the mind of the customer, are the 
kinds that keep up the business of 
the advertiser. 

To achieve this end the ad 
writer (and by that term is meant 
every one who in any way comes 
in contact with the advertising of 
the house, including the artist, the 
scribe and the sales manager) 
must see with the buyer’s eyes, 
not with his idea of what the 
buyer’s eye should want to see. 

Write your copy around your 
product as you see it, and you 
appeal to the very class you should 
repel. What is worse, you are 
apt to repel the only class you 
have a chance to sell. 

For the only one who can ap- 
preciate the delicate construction, 
the perfect manipulation of your 
product from raw material to 
finished fact, the only one who 
can understand the massive ma- 
chines that turn it out to a nicety, 
the only one who really knows 
what you mean when you go into 
details of construction—is the man 
who is himself engaged in the 
same industry, or a similar one. 
And that man isn’t your typical 
customer. 

You cannot stir your prospec- 
tive customer until you get a 
ground-floor idea of what fan- 
cies and foibles, what whims and 
caprices are constantly in his 
mind—the mind of the average 
man or woman of the class to 
whom you are appealing. 

Admitting this, the question 
arises, “How can I put myself in 
my customer’s place? What 
modern legerdemain can I use 
that will infuse in my eyes the 


seeing power of my customer?” 
And the answer is: “Let our 
customers teach you how to sell 
your goods. Go to your ci sto- 
mer for selling ideas.” 

You yourself have your noe so 
close to the grind-stone that you 
cannot see around it; you see 
only the unappealing detail: of 
manufacturing and not the broad 
horizon of the uses of the arti- 
cles on which you specialize. 

You know why that which you 
manufacture is better than that 
of Jones, that of Smith an: of 
Johnson, but you don’t know why 
that betterness appeals to your 
customers unless you know ex- 
actly how your customers use the 
article. 

One day the head of a large 
frame house—more for recreation 
than reason—made a tour of his 
dealers in a nearby city. While 
chatting with the head of one of 
these establishments he was forced 
to stand aside until the dealer 
waited on a customer. This lady 
had literally fallen in love with a 
beautiful Florentine frame dis- 
played in the show-window. Her 
desire had been stimulated to the 
extent that she had entered the 
store to price the article—but for 
some reason the dealer could not 
close the sale. The lady liked the 
frame—but the fact remained 
she had no picture which would 
fit it—neither would she consent 
to purchase one for the purpose. 

Just as the customer was about 
to leave the store, a happy thought 
struck the manufacturer—who 
had been an interested listener 
Stepping forward as though he 
were the proprietor, and with a 
knowing wink to that individual, 
he said: “Just a moment, madam; 
I believe I have exactly what you 
want. Won't you be seated until 
I go to the stock room and look 
it up?” 

Hurrying to the rear of the 
store, he had one of the clerks 
bring a duplicate of the frame 
under consideration, and fit it out 
with a cheap print that he imag- 
ined would appeal to the customer 
in the front of the store. Carry- 
ing it forward, he said, “Here, 
madam, is the identical frame, 
which we happened to have re- 
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turned with a picture in it, be- 
cause the person who bought it 
final!’ decided to take something 
cheay:r. Of course, we should 
charze you extra for this picture, 
but inasmuch as it is already in 
the {;ame and we don’t care to 
rip it out, I will let you have it— 
-fram: and all—for the price of 
the frame alone.” 

Th. deal was closed and after 
the picased customer had left 
the store, Mr. Manufacturer 
handed the merchant a twenty- 
five cent piece, which covered the 
cost of the picture. Then he re- 
turned post-haste to his factory 
and tiited hy i. —” of sample 
frames with cheap but attractive 
pictures, — in a — = “When Mivertising 
quantities that he could afford to f , 
give them away for the extra aa Was in Its 
a Ameen which accrued to | Swaddling Clothes 
the line. 

Now it is a part of his fixed H In the early days when 
policy to do this very thing, and W advertising, as a rule, 
yet had Mr. Manufacturer not k eal 
gone out to the trade and seen was not taken seriously, 
his selling problem as his custom- . the makers of 
er saw it he would still be back 


in the same old rut without the 
added inducement of a picture- 
fitted frame to close the sale. nieaaaee i 


A somewhat similar example i | ROGERS BROS 
was brought to light recently | x 


during a conversation with an 
astute haberdasher, who told the 
following story. Said he: “I have 
had quite a run on matched sets 
of ties, kerchiefs and hose in the 
same color. One day a customer 
» had Semen a set in ogee 
er, said, Ow want one o . a2. 
those delicate green ties so that I the ann . ag 08 
can alternate occasionally and re- f fons of those days. 
lieve the monotony.’ When he Hl Today it is, as it 
left I dressed my window with | |. i has always been, the 
numbers of the matched sets, accepted standard in 
each with an added tie of a dif- i) Seer ules Wh 
erent shade that harmonized, j vs pee. +a 
and have since found it very easy you are asked to cite 
to sell the extra tie in addition to ie an instance of persis- 
the three-piece set.” Some day a eo ™ tent advertising, you 
manufacturer of these commodi- Jools can point to 
ties will learn the same lesson— 
on ecg until he gets “out on 1847 ROGERS BROS. 
the firing line.” “18 

Another case is that of a tailor if pig ty yaa 
who happened to overhear a lady “ 
in the street car complaining that I nay vate 
if custom had not decreed to the Sintion Cann 
contrary she would like to ac- ; ‘ 


“Silver Plate 
that Wears’’ 


appreciated the value 
of keeping this trade 
mark before the public 


Cromwell Oyster Fork 
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A 
Real 
Job 


For a Real Man 


A certain advertising 
man needs a young un- 
derstudy who can soon 
crowd him out of his job 
into a better one. 





This understudy must 
have the habit of work— 
a quick grasp of funda- 
mentals—ability to plan 
work for others — force 
and sympathy enough to 
get his plans through. 


As to experience—well, 
that is good, but the big 
need is for a man with the 
right idea plus a little 
practical knowledge and 
rather a broad viewpoint. 


The concern is large 


and growing. The job 
eventually is the one the 
Chief now has. The sal- 
ary from the start will be 
nearer the Chief’s than he 
would like to have it 
known. 


Address, 
“Understudy”—Box 28 


Care of 
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! company her husband to the tail- 


or’s to help him select his clothes, 
Both she and her husbanc ad- 
mitted that her taste in clo:hes- 
buying was superior to his, but 
both felt that she should not en- 
ter a men’s-only establishment. 

This tailor immediately got in 
touch with a letter-writing firm 
and drafted a letter inviting: the 
ladies to come with their hus- 
bands when the styles were se- 
lected and the fabrics chosen, 
Not only did a few ladies actu- 
ally respond by accompariying 
their husbands to the tailor-shop 
but the letter was looked on by 
many of the recipients as a 
“stunt,” and passed around from 
friend to friend as something 
new in tailor-shop advertising. 

Then a large tailor-to-the-trade 
house passed the idea on to its 
thousands of dealers—with added 
sales-stimulation all along the 
line. 

And here is still another simi- 
lar’ experience. A maker of 
wagons who had built his ads 
around that buncombe personality 
idea of the “Big I,” made it a 
practice to visit county fairs at 
which his product was displayed. 
On one occasion he chanced to 
hear a farmer remark that it 
looked like a mighty good wagon 
but he had bought his from a 
man advertising in the Blank Ga- 
sette who told what the wagon 
would do for the farmer, not 
what the maker did to the wagon. 
And now this man’s copy goes 
into details of farm-service—not 
manufacturing items. 

These examples prove that the 
customer can be of help and raise 
the big question of. “How can the 
customer help me write my ads?” 

The ways are many and sim- 
ple, but the simplest is to follow 
the footsteps of the frame manu- 
facturer mentioned above, who 
tore himself loose from his desk 
long enough to visit among his 
dealers and “look on” while sales 
were made. 

Another method, favored par- 
ticularly by the manufacturers o 
food stuffs, is to hire bright and 
capable women to make experi- 
ments—judging the result by 
what they would expect of the 
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article in their own kitchens, and | 
turning over their data to the ad- | 
vertising department. 
Other manufacturers who are 
on the lookout for new selling | 
phases and new uses of the prod- | 
uct which may be suggested by 
casual customers offer in their 
house-organ to pay prizes to the 
salesmen who pick up such infor- | 
mation in their daily handling of 
the product. Still others offer 
prizes for similar information 
from the users themselves. But 
after «ll, the simplest and best | 
way to see through the customer’s 
eyes is seeing the customer him- 
self at the time he buys. | 
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MISLEADING ADVERTISING AS 
NEWS 


Under the news head, “Firm Pro- | 
duces earl  Artific’ally—Remarkable | 
Imitation of the Precious Stone Made | 
by Layer Process,” a New York | 
daily recently published an _arti- | 
cle which was nothing more than | 
an advertisement for one of_ those 
firms that have been aptly described as | 
dealers in “near aoe ry,” giving the | 
full name and address of the concern | 
which is supposed to be the producer | 
of these “marvelous” imitations of the | 
Queen of Gems. There were no three | 
stars (***) connected with the item 
or anything to show that it was not | 
a news item instead of an advertise- | 
ment pure and simple, and the mis- | 
leading quality of the text puts the 
gel in a position of being responsi- 
le as a newspaper for the harm such 
statements do to the jewelry trade as | 
a whole and for the confusion which 
they cause in the minds of its readers. 

his tendency on the part of news 
papers to talk of the various kinds 
of imitation gems as “artificial repro- 
ductions of the original stone,” as 
“duplicates of Nature’s handiwork,” 
and similar designations, which lead | 
the public to believe that the gems in | 
uestion are in a class little less low | 
than the gems themselves, has often | 
been deplored. Even the acceptance 
of advertisements (as such) which | 
make statements of this kind we con- | 
sider bad business policy; but for a 
metropolitan daily to accept an adver- 
t'sement and print it as news, without 
anything to indicate that it was not a 
regular news article gathered by its 
staff, seems to. us to violate even the 
loose standard of ethics on the subject 
of the publication of paid reading mat- 
ter which even the most careless papers 
accept.—Jewelers’ Circular. 

—o- 


.The National Mouth Hygiene Asso- 
ciation is using motion pictures to pro- 
mote the care of the teeth. A film en- 
titled “Toothache” is sold to dentists’ 
associations in various parts of the coun- | 
try and exhibited in the regular motion | 
Picture theatres, 








Any advertiser 
seeking information 
about the circulation 
of THE CHICAGO 
RECORD-HERALD 
will find the circula- 
tion day by day for 
the preceding month 
on the editorial page 
of every issue. 














Over One Billion 
Dollars of 
Manufactured 
Products Are Now 
Exported a Year 


And this trade is increas- 
ing at the rate of ONE 
HUNDRED MILLION 
DOLLARS A YEAR. 


Are you getting your 
share of this trade? 


Our business is to onnely you 
with a service that will help you 
realize your export possibilities. 
We are doing it for 700 other 
American manufacturers. 


, you know what this service 
is 


American Exporter 
135 William Street 
New York 
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THINK-TANK 
FOR RENT 


It is a well-equipped “‘idea Factory 


operated by a successful ad man. 

it contains the experience gained 
from 6 years in adveitising, 4 years 
designing decorations and illustrations 
for advertising purposes, 4 terms (night) 
Penna. Art School, 8 years in the 
printing business, 

It has conceived and executed success- 
ful plans, produced effective copy, 
booklets, etc., and handled various 
phases of advertising. 

It is producing satisfactory returns for 
its present lessee, but circumstances 
make a change desirable. 

If interested, write “*Think-Tank,”’ 
Box 32, Printers’ Ink and ask any 
questions you may wish—also, say a few 
things about yourself. 
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Your trade-marks are the all-important 
cog wheel between you and millions of 
consumers you are trying to seli. Can 
you keep it in place ? 


lf Your Trade Mark 


is used by another, liken it to a cog wheel 
out of mesh. Are you spending money in 
advertising and sales promotion to give 
power to a cog wheel with broken teeth? 
It is your business to drive the cog. It is 
oxr business to protect it, 


Copy of U.S. Law and 
the Trade-Mark Nows 
Write today on your business stationery and 
we will send the U. S. Trade-Mark Regis- 
tration Law, acopy of the Trade- 
Mark News, containing up-to- 
date information for advertisers 
and trade-mark owners, 
TRADE-MARK TITLE CO. 
222 Physician’s Defense Bidg. 

FORT WAYNE, INDIANA 

“Marks of Trade That 
Stand for Grade.”" 
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NO CHAIN STORES 
SHOE MACHINERY 


Unitep SHOE MACHINE 
Boston, Mass., Nov. 1! 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

I have just been reading par: 
page 68 of your issue of Nove 
1 “Shoe Machinery ( 
Chain Stores in Canada,” w 


tains the following statement: 


“Advertisements appearing 
leading newspapers of Canada «: 


| the establishment jn the princ 


adian cities of the ‘United Co 


| Stores, Ltd.,’ a chain system 


ganized by a subsidiary compaiiy 
United Shoe Machinery Comp: 

and, continuing: 

“The move is said to be in retaliation 
for the recent Canadian trust legisla 
tion against the United Shoe Machinery 
Company” * 

As a matter of fact there is no foun 
dation whatever for this statement, 
which doubtless comes either from the 
New York Journal of Commerce or the 
Montreal Herald, where it first ap 
peared. The first we ever heard about 
the ‘“‘United Co-operative Stores, Ltd” 
was from despatches from Montreal, all 
of which seem to have been taken from 
the Montreal Herald, which printed the 
original advertisements. What it is, or 
who is behind it, we know as littl 
about as you do. 

The misapprehension may have arisen 
originally from the fact that the adver. 
tisements which appeared were headed 
“U. C. §S.” in letters somewhat re 
sembling our own trade-mark; whether 
intentional or not, we do not know. 

As the advertisements appeared sim- 
ultaneously with the publication of the 
decision of the Board of Inquiry in 
the shoe machinery case, it is obvious 
that the project could not be “‘in retalia- 
tion” and, so far as the decision of the 
board is concerned, you will find on 
reading it that it is in the highest de 
gree commendatory of the service ani 
methods of the company, although sug 
gesting modification of our leases at 3 


single point. 
L. A. Coorincz, 
Treasurer. 


D. A. Reidy, publicity director 
of J.J. Gibbons, Ltd., Toronto and 
Montreal, in a letter to PRINTERS 
INK, also denies that there is any 
connection between its clients, the 
United Co-operative Stores, Ltd, 
and the United Shoe Machinery 
Company. He gives the follow- 
ing interesting information : 

The United Co-operative Stores Lim 
ited is a Canadian corporation with ¢ 
paid-up capital of half a million dollars 
subscribed by local capitalists, none of 
whom are directly or indirectly cor 
nected with the United Shoe Machinery 
Company. The plan is to concentrate 


the buying of a number of retail shoe 


stores through a single headquarters 
and in that way reduce the cost of goods. 
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at present fourteen stores | 
Montreal, Toronto, Winni- | 
‘ancouver. Others will be | 
ym time to time as desirable 
secured. 

. purely mutual movement, 
proprietor being a_ stock- 
ie company. It is expected | 
s at a uniform fixed profit | 
which will be less than for- | 
in this way the business | 
increased considerably in | 


ising will be managed from | 
arters at Montreal and the 
vill be used in all the cities | 
ave stores. 

ym the Canada shoe manu- 
eing “generally alarmed at 
e,” we think they are rather 

t all events, they are sitting 
tty close, waiting to get the 
r orders. 


es on 
AD CLUB ADVERTISES 
ADVERTISING 


jalo Ad Club started a pro- 

ign on November 4. uf- 

spapers have donated space and 

advertisements fathered by the club 

are appearing once a week. Street 

cars, programmes and directories will 
be used as well as the newspapers 

An idea as to just what the ad club 
is trying to accomplish may be gained 
from some of the text which is to run 
in the street cars. Included in this copy 
are the following: 

“If an untruth in an advertisement 
is discovered, your reputation as a falst- 
fier is permanently established. Honesty 
in advertising builds business.” 

Another card reads: “Some kind of 
advertising will help you. Find out 
what kind—right away. Make it easy 
for everybody to know your business. 
Advertise!” 

A third street railway display says: 
“You want more buyers and more days 
when buyers buy freely. Carefully 
planned advertisin will accomplish 
this. We have nothing to sell; this is a 
agpeson. Some of your competitors 
will adopt it.” 

In addition to the advertising cam- 
paign there will be several luncheons 
each devoted to a different line of busi- 
ness. Speakers will be chosen for these 
luncheons who are particularly fitted to 
tell how the particular business selected 
ae, te day may be properly adver- 
ised, 


BUFFALO 


to 
McCLURE’S PURCHASE- OF THE 
“HOUSEKEEPER” 


The article printed on page 18 of 
Printers’ InK, November 7. gave the 
details of the purchase of the House- 
keeper by McClure’s Incorporated. 

While the facts in the article were all 
correct, a printer’s error caused the 
heading upon the item to read, “Mc- 
Clure’s Incorporated Acquires the 
Ladies’ World.” ‘This latter publication 
was purchased by McClure’s Incorpo- 
rated a year ago; and the purchase of 
the Housekeeper, to be consolidated 


Here is a rather strong 
endorsement of . 


PHYSICAL 
CULTURE 


from the oldest and most effi- 
cient advertising agency on the 
Pacific Coast. They speak from 
experience. 
“We have always looked upon Physical 
Culture as one of the few publications 
in this country that we can recommend 
to our clients without a moment’s hesi- 
tation. Physical Culture has a definite 
field and appears to be occupying it to 
the best advantage. I wish we were 
able to send you more business from 
the Pacific Coast and we expect later 
to be able to do so.” : 
Very truly yours, 
(Name furnished upon request.) 

New York Office: 1 Madison Avenue 

O. J, ELDER, Manag 


FF * er 
Cults Office: People’s Gas Building 


J. Macdonald, Manager 


Quality Circulation 


Brings Returns 











with the Ladtes’ World, occurred two 
weeks ago, 


Cents a Line 
Buys Space in 


THE NEWS 
LEAGUE 


covering Dayton and 
Springfield, Ohio, to the 
extent of 75 per cent of the 
homes of each city. 


Circulation now 43,000 
with NO DUPLICATION 


At 4% cents a. line the 
Dayton News gives more 
publicity than all other 
Dayton papers combined. 


News League of Ohio 
Desk R, Dayton, Ohio. 


New York—LaCoste & Maxwell, 
Monolith Bldg. 
Chicago—John Glass, People’s 
Gas Bldg. 
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The Little Schoolmaster’s Classroom 








* seems 


“Nobody likes orange,’ says 
Professor B. F. Williams, speak- 
ing before the Des Moines Ad- 
Men’s Club, and then he adds: 
“Woe be it unto the man who 
dresses his circulars in yellow, in 
orange or in green, for these 
colors not only have been shown 
to be unattractive but are de- 
cidedly repulsive to a large num- 
ber of both men and women.” 

Indeed! This probably explains 
why orange and orange-red are 
favorite colors with experienced 
designers of advertising matter 
as a companion color for black 
text. The professor will have to 
go a little further before it will 
be generally accepted that these 
colors are to be avoided or that 
a nice green cover, with white 
lettering, would not be ideal for 
a catalogue of such goods as re- 
frigerators. Time and again 
orange is used effectively as a 
background for posters, and the 
color is regarded by poster men 
as perhaps the strongest they use. 
Who has heard of the woe that 
has fallen to the lot of the ad- 
vertiser who dared to use this 
color? The professor says in 
closing that the advertis'ng world 
inclined to look on the 
scientist as an impractical man. 
The Schoolmaster thinks that the 
advertising world is more and 
more inclined to lend an ear to 
what men of science have to sav, 
but no one can be blamed for 
regarding as impractical the 
general statement here quoted. 

* * 


The more the Schoolmaster 
studies small advertisements, the 
more he is convinced that they 
succeed or fail largely by reason 
of their headlines. The b‘g ad- 
vertisement may force itself into 
attention by its very size. The 
small advertisement must depend 
on apt wording and careful dis- 
playing of a good headline, or 
perhaps on that and an illustra- 
tion. Pick up a copy of a news- 


paper and run over the small 
advertisements. See hov com. 
monplace, how lacking i: news 
value or general interes’ value 
most of them are. “Wen in 
Need of Anything,’ “A Dollar 
Wisely Invested,” and <o on 
When people are searching for 
an advertisement of a certain 
kind, these ordinary headlines 
may get in their work, but com- 
paratively little searching ‘or ad- 
vertisements is done. Most ad- 
vertisements have to force them- 
selves into attention or they don't 
get the attention. So this isa 


How to Accumulate $1,000.00 


Not a difficult thing todo. Buy one of our 
Easy Payment, Profit-sharing 5% Coupan 
Trust Bonds, paying interest semi-ann ually, 
and issued in denominations of $1,000.00, up. 


Write now for our Free Booklet De Luxe No. 26 
It describes our new method of saving. 
GUARANTEE TRUST AND BANKING CO., Atlanta, Ga, 


Bond Department Established 1899 
CAPITAL $500,000.00 





A GOOD HEADLINE 


good question to ask yourself: 
“Will this headline compel a reat- 
ing from the man or woman | 
am trying to interest, provided 
the page is glanced at?” The 
little advertisement. of the Guar- 
antee Trust and Banking Co. will 
meet that requirement. “How to 
accumulate $1,000” is the aim of 
a great many people, so the idea 
itself strikes home the first thing. 
* * * : 


You don’t have to have a long 
list of descriptive words and sen- 
tences to make good, realistic 
copy. Just read the following: 

“Skipper Sardines are the finest 
Norwegian sardines that come to 
this country from a land _ that 
packs the finest sardines in the 
world. . Tender, spicy little fish 
in pure olive oil or tomato sauce. 
Your customers are sure to like 
them.” 
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Had the writer of this copy 
tried to ‘lay it on thick” with 
several more sentences of praise, 
or had he tried to give an elo- 
quent turn to his language by talk- 
ing of the “wonderful little fish 
from Uiis goa briny sea of 
the grat North,” he would have 
spoiled it all. ‘Watch the work 
of the master copy-writers, afid 
you wil see that they get their 
good ciiects with simple, sincere 
sentenc — few telling words 
here and there. 

Theodore Low DeVinne, in 
giving advice to printers about 
simplicity in the composition of 
type, said that they should re- 
member that when attention is 
diverted “from matter to manner” 
there is danger of the real object 
of the composition being over- 
looked. The advice is pertinent 
to writers as well. To be sure, we 
admire cleverness in a way, but 
the stuff that seems earnest and 
truthful is more likely to separate 
us from our money. 
Referring again to 
Sardines : 


Skipper 





It’s a pity that the 


word “skipper” has two meanings 
—one of which refers to a species 
of thaggot. Those, who have had 
experience in handling meats, are 
likely to think of unpleasant 
things when the word “skipper” 
is mentioned in connection with 
a food product. The advertiser 
has done wisely to keep the pic- 
ture of the old skipper in his 
copy, but then it seems that not 
everybody knows that a navigator 
is called a skipper. All of which 
goes to show that the selecting of 
a name for a product is an ex 
ceedingly important bit of work. 
ares * 


Copy is often weak just be- 
cause the writer of it didn’t get 
the correct view of his problem— 
didn’t see clearly the habits or 
sentiment of the people he want- 
ed to influence, didn’t consider 
carefully enough the action that 
an advertisement might be ex- 
pected to induce, didn’t recognize 
that the style of argument that 
is effective in promoting the sale 
of one product may not well be 


We can increase your Pacific Zone 
Sales in your name and in accord 
with your policy more efficiently 
than a costly “branch” can do it. 


Ask W. H. Ingersoll 
of Robt. H. Ingersoll & Bro., what we have 
done for the sale of Ingersoll Watches. 


“Eberhard Service” 


THE GEO. F. EBERHARD COMPANY 


Incorporated 1891 
Introducing - Advertising - Selling 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Los Angeles 
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adapted to the exploitation of 
other products. 

mail-order advertiser of 
trousers sees a letter that was 
sent out by a local tailor to a 
list of patrons. The letter offered 


Sine 
Advertisers 


buy circulation. 


Successful ones 
buy purchasing 
That’s what we sell. 


THE PITTSBURGH POST 
Daily and Sunday 
Emil M. Scholz, General Manager 


CONE, LORENZEN & WOODMAN, 
Foreign Representatives. 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 


power. 





cally run of copy of 
department stores and 
local advertisers; also a 
large amount of high 
class foreign ad- 
vertising. 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Celluloid 


Use these Guides 


Tipped with Celluloid 


Don’t crack, curl, fray or require additional} 
filing space. Always clean. Don’t show 
finger-) me All colors—plain or printed 
as desired. Only Tip in one piece. Allsizes. 
Write for Samples. ‘ 


STANDARD INDEX CARD CO., 701-708 Arch St., Philadelphia 














a reduction on two pairs of 
trousers made up from the same 
measure at the same time, and 
described attractively a lot of 
remnant patterns containing only 
enough for one or two pairs of 
trousers, the goods being on dis- 
play in the tailor’s windows at 
the time. The letter brought 
good returns. So the mail-order 
man tries that scheme in a fol- 
low-up letter sent out to those 
on whom his preliminary solicita- 
tions have failed. He has ey 
dently given no consideration to 
the fact that there is a vast dif- 
ference between his appeal, sent 
out to people who have never 
done business with him, and the 
local tailor’s offer, addressed to 
old customers. He hasn’t figured 
out that if he is not able to land 
an order for a trial pair of his 
trousers, his chance of landing 
an initial order for two pairs is 
exceedingly small. When you 
get down to it, the difference be- 
tween the problems of these two 
advertisers is a big one; and the 
treatment must be different. 


Who says sans te days of 
stunt advertising are not pass- 
ing and that the rational, edu- 
cational copy is not more and 


more in demand? The general 
manager of one of the leading 
advertising agencies of America 
tells the Schoolmaster that what 
his agency needs just now most 


| of all is a copy chief of the “new 


school”—he who believes in in- 
vestigations, in service, in human 


| interest, informing copy rather 
| than in stunts or mere pretty pic- 
| tures. And apparently men of 
| this class are not plentiful. 


Lest we forget, somebody rises 
at regular intervals to tell us how 
inefficient the “mere writer” is in 
the field of advertising; and 
when this critic of writing ability 
describes the mere writer he in- 
variably pictures the man of the 
big-word, oratorical style. who 
writes merely to sling language 
and without any fixed purpose. 
Such a one is really not an effec- 
tive writer. Of course, nobody 
argues that a knowledge of other 
things besides language is essen- 
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tial to the man who would write 
effective advertising matter, but 
the truth is that many of those 
who liave become effective writ- 
ers of other kinds of compo- 
sition could. probably have done 
well as writers of advertis- 
ing matter had they chosen 
to devote themselves to such 
work. Who does not believe 
that Edward Bok, Richard Hard- 
ing Davis, E. Phillips Oppenheim, 
and other such writers could not 
have moved millions by their ad- 
yertisements had they chosen 
commercial literature as their 
field? Writers of advertising copy 
can take a fine lesson from the 
fiction writers in the creating of 
headlines. Think of the interest 
value in “The Man Who Would 
Be King,” “Without Benefit of 
Clergy,” “The Wind Before the 
Dawn” and other such titles. 
These masters of story-writing 
know how to get attention and 
how to develop it, and that is 
also the big job of the writer of 
advertising copy. 


If the old method of selling 
won’t work, experiment with a 
new plan. You may find out some- 
thing H. E. Cleland, of the 
Hill Publishing Company, tells 
very interestinoly of how the 
sales of an indicator costing $78 
were greatly increased by a new 
plan of selling that appealed to 
the engineer of the power plant 
to buy the instrument rather 
than to wait for his firm to do 
it. It was put up to the engineer 
that the owning of an indicator 
meant more efficiency for him, 
meant that he could show the 


saving his work brought about | 


and could ask more money for 
himself. And the argument 
wound up with the offer to sell 
these indicators on the instal- 
ment plan, five dollars a month. 
Such a radical plan almost took 
away the breath of the manu- 
facturer, but it worked and 
worked finely. So there you are! 


ep 
PIERCE WITH MINNEAPOLIS 
“TRIBUNE” 


Gerald Pierce was given a dinner by 
advertising friends of Chicago at the 
Blackstone recently. He goes to the 
Minneapolis Tribune as advertising 





manager, a place he held a number of 
years ago. He was business manager 
of the Chicago Record-Herald recently 
and formerly with the National Food 
Magazine, 


Here Are 397 Retail Merchants 


with over 50,000 consumers 


Dry Goods Stores 36 
Grocery Stores... 55 
Druggists 

Hardware Stores. 6 
Stationers 12 
Tobacconists 








Confectioners.... 20 
Clothiers 30 
Haberdashers ... . 


holesalers 
Miscellaneous... 131 
Total.eccseceess 397 


These 397 retail merchants are patrons of the 
Janesville, Wisconsin, Daily Gazette ; the 60,000 
consumers are buyers at these $97 stores. You 
can reach these 60,000 consumers with your 
article quickly. Money is plentiful in Southern 
Wisconsin. The Janesville Daily Gazette is a 
puller for business. Let us prove it to you. 


THE JANESVILLE DAILY GAZETTE 
Westerv Representative 

A. W. ALLEN. 160%-Tribune Building, 

Eastern Representative 

Flatiron Building, 


Chicago, Ill. 


M. C. WATSON, New York, N.Y. 











SALVATION OF MANY 


Firms nie financial panic 
o! 


907 was 
PARTNERSHIP LIFE INSURANCE 


Guaranteed annual saving on premi- 
ums 20 per centon thisand other forms. 


J. A. STEELE, 430 W. 118th St., NEW YORK 
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Lincoln Freie Presse 
GERMAN WEEKLY 
LINCOLN, NEB. 
Prints nothing but original matter, and 
brings an abundance of articles and items 
of special interest to German-Americans, 
which accounts for the immense popular- 
ity of the paper in the German settlements 


everywhere. 
ADVERTISING 
AGE 
INLAN NCY 
C. L. Watson, President 
501 McCORMICK BLDG., CHICAGO 
Complete selling plans, Newspaper and Mag- 
Besies,"Tet cad you Dement 
































SLIDES 


I 4 ‘The Up-to-date Manufacturers are ad- 

vertising their Products on slides for 

I use in Moving Picture Theatres where 
the people have to read them. 


Write us for full particulars. 
NORTH AMERICAN SLIDE CO. 
E 23 N. Sth St., Phila., Pa. EB 


SLIDES 
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Classified Advertisements 








line for each insertion. 


lines. Cash must accompany ofder. 





. 
Classified advertisements in ‘Printers’ Ink” cost twenty cents an agate 
Six words to line. 
tion accepted for less than one dollar. 


No order for one time inser- 
No advertisement can exceed 28 
Forms close Thursday. 














ADVERTISING AGENTS 


COIN CARDS 





LBERT FRANK & O0O., 26 Beaver St., N. Y. 

General Advertising Agents. Established 
1872. Special facilities for placing advertise- 
ments by telegraph to all parts of the United 
States and by cable to all foreign countries. 








If you are interested in 
moving your product at 
a less selling cost, we 
should be glad to talk 
preliminary pians with: 
you. The number of 
“successes’”’ which this 
Agency has produced, 
justifies your interest in 
our service. Write, on 
letterhead, for Portfolio 
of Proofs. 


HELLER-BARNHAM, Essex Bldg., Newark, N. J. 








— 


INTHROP COIN CARDS. Made of coated 

stock, patented apertures for any coin or 
coins. Money inclosed in our cards not notice. 
able to the touch. People remit by coin card 
who would not bother with money orders, 
checks, or stamps. Neatest and safest coin 
card made. Write for price-list and samples, 
THE WINTHROP PRESS (Dept. C.) ‘eneral 
Printers and Binders, 60 Murcay St., New York, 








COPIES WANTED 








WANTED n 
BACK FILE PRINTERS’ INK 
Complete as possible. How much? 
R. B. K., 1081 Old South Building, Boston 




















ADVERTISING MEDIA 





HE TEXTILE MANUFACTURER, Char- 
lotte, N.C., covers the South thoroughly, and 
reaches the buyers of hinery and 1 





PP 


FOR QUICK RESULTS use the DEN- 
VER WEEKLY POST, Guaranteed paid 
circulation over 106,000 ‘The largest circulation 
of any newspaper published between the Mis- 
souri River and the Pacific Coast. Classified 
ads. 3c per word. Cash with order. Display 
advertising, 20c per line, $2.80 per inck flat. 
Sample copy sent on request. 








Age, Prestige and Circulation are worth 
paying for in an advertising medium. You get 
all three when you advertise in THE BLACK 
DIAMOND, for twenty-five years the coal trade’s 
leading journal. 29 Broadway, New York; Man- 
hattan Building, Chicago. 





HE circulation of the New York World, 

morning edition, exceeds that of any other 
morning newspaper in America by more than 
160,000 copies per day. 





HELP WANTED 


High Class Salesman 


Advertising firm requires the services of com- 
petent specialty advertising salesman. One who 
can command business and obtain the results 
that the ordinary man fails to get. A man able 
to present the most original and unique adver- 
tising medium onthe market. One having been 
employed on some large magazine preferred, 
In answering state where previously connected 
and experience. Unless you are a proven top 
notcher do not answer. Box 603, Printers’ Ink, 








Business Manager Wanted 


I am looking for a young man of unusualability; 
one who desires to anchor permanently with a 
western newspaper of more than 40,000 circyla- 
tion and the unquestioned leader in its field. I 
have carried the responsibilities of the business 
for ten successful years and want an understudy 
to whom I can shift some of the burdens. The 
applicant must be of very high character, thor- 
oughly experienced and willing to make an in- 
vestment of from $10,000 to $25,000. Will sell 
stock at less than market value to suitable man. 
Informationand references required. No hot ait 
merchants or promoters considered. Adcress 
SUBSTANTIAL, Box 433, care Printers’ Ink. 











AD. WRITERS 





OOKLETS, Mailing Series, Folders,Catalogs, 
Letters, written in red-blooded, attention- 
compelling form, telling your story clearly with 
“the punch" that gets business). ALFRED 
WONFER, $1 Clinton Street, Newark, N. J. 





MAILING LISTS 





ACIFIC COAST, Addressing, Multigraphing, 
Printing, Mailing, Guaranteed Service. 
Largest and only skilled organization on Cvast. 
Write for catalog. Rodgers Addressing Bureau, 
36 Montgomery St., San Francisco, Cal. 
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POSITIONS WANTED 





—_——— -— 
ARRi=D MAN, 80, wants position as ad- 
versising manager or copy writer. Experi- 
ence: 3 years editor; 1 year salesman; 2 years 
at commercial art; 3 years planning campaigns 
and writing copy. Box 606, care Printers’ Ink. 


OSITION WANTED: Lady (28) thorough 

Germ: and English stenographer, trans- 
lator, correspondent, experienced in Drug and 
General [mport line, also copy and follow-up 
letters, Wil start $25.00 weekiy. Miss C., care 
of KOIEK, 21 West 106th Street, N. Y. C. 


—_—- 


. 

Assistant Manager 

age 27, in advertising business for 
the past seven years, desires position as as- 
sistant to advertising ger in cial 
lines, has knowledge of mediums, type, lay- 
out, paper, and printing. Excellent references, 
Box 602, care of Printers’ Ink. 








Young ma 








NY business, newspaper, manufacturer, or 
agency, requiring the services of an experi- 
enced copy and advertising man, satiated with 
ideas of or ity in preparing business-pulling 
copy, also capable of assisting in any advertis- 
ing capacity, will find writer open for negotia- 
tions. Highest references, depicting recent 
successful campaign for your investigation. 
Address, Box 506, this office. 


Who Wants a Man 


who has always made good? One with experi- 
ence as successful solicitor, advertising man- 
ager, and advertising agency director. A man 
who can se!l ** white space,’’ build up your pub- 
lication, or plan and carry out a complete selling 
and advertising campaign, who is now employed 
but wants larger field. Address, “BEST REF- 
ERENCES,"’ Box 601, care of Printers’ Ink, 








NYBODY requiring assistance in the plan- 
ning and conduct of a meritorious stock 

or bond selling campaign, or in the organization 
and management of a financial mail order de- 
partment, or in the preparation of advertising 
literature therefor, could use my services to 
advantage. 1 am acquainted with the unlisted 
stock brokerage business and promotion of 
stock selling enterprises and have eaceptionally 
helpful facilities for such at my command. 
FINANCIAL ADVERTISING, care of Printers’ Ink. 





Printers! 


Do you require a capable employee in 
your sales department? If this be the 
opportune moment for your considering 
such a subject you will profit in giving 
mea little of yourtime. You guarantee 
an annual remuneration of $3,000; I’ll 
guarantee “services plus’? and gratify- 
ing results. Opinions from men who 
realize ‘vig’? possibilities will prove my 
Constructive ability. Strict economy 
with perfect service to your customers 
is the basis of operation I desire. 
“H. F.,". 1718 Farmers’ Bank Building, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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CORRESPONDENT, college trained, under 

thirty, engaged in the magazine circulation 
department of a large publishing house, desires 
a position where she will have greater responsi- 
bility. Address, Box 500, care of Printers’ Ink. 


$20,000 a Day 


Wouldn’t Pay This Man 
to Advertise a Fake 


A member of the Association of National Ad- 
vertising Managers —at present advertising 
manager for one of the largest manutacturers 
of its class in the world —contemplates making 
achange. He is not a‘‘cheap man,” and would 
not be interested in a small salary or restricted 
executive power. If you want the man who 
does the work, that sells the goods, that makes 
the money, address A. A. A., Box 504, Printers’ 
Ink, New York, N. Y. 











Situation Wanted 
as Western Representative 


of Magazine, Farm Paper or 
Mail Order Publication 


Exceptionally high grade man 
with Magazine and Advertising 
Agency experience, also experi- 
ence as Advertising Manager. 


Well and favorably known in 
Chicago and surrounding territory 
among advertisers and advertising 
agencies. Address, 


W. R.C., care P.O. Box 494, Chicago, Ill. 


I Would Like to Secure a 
Position 

with a first class advertising agency or large 
advertiser requiring the services of a man who 
has had ten years’ experience in agency work, 
and as advertising manager following eight 
years’ mercantile experience with a large cor- 
poration of national reputation. In m,' agency 
experience have prepared copy and handled the 
entire advertising appropriations of some of the 
largest and most successful concerns in this 
country. My copy is snappy, forceful and pro- 
ductive of results. My follow-up literature is 
clinching. I have a thorough knowledge of 
media—their value and rates. Am good execu- 
tive and thoroughly versed in office detail work. 
My age is thirty-nine years and I am married. 
If you require the services of such a man, ad- 
dress Box 442, care of Printers’ Ink, 

















Advertising Manager 


not merely copy writer, having studied sales- 


manship and psychology. Experience —two 
years traveling salesman, five years a writer. 
Experience covers general retail and local 
agency work. Now ad-man for large store in 
Ohio. Wants position where will be given free 
fein to prove abilities, then if don’t produce 
will be satisfied with discharge. Salary to start 
$90, Address, Box 507, care of Printers’ Ink, 








PRESS OLIPPINGS 


OMEIKE'S PRESS CLIPPING BUREAU, 

106-110 Seventh Avenue, New York City, 
sends newspaper clippings on any subject in 
which you may be interested. Most reliable 
Bureau, Write for circular and terms. 











PUBLISHING BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


SEE HARRIS-DIBBLE CO. for PUBLISH- 
ING BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES, 
Phone 4383 Gramercy,46 W. 24th St., New York. 
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ROLL OF HONOR 








for one year. 





Advertisements under this caption are accepted from publishers who have sent PRIN rrrs’ 
INK a detailed statement showing the total number of perfect copies printed for every issue 
‘These statements are on tile and will be shown to any advertiser. 


PRINTERS’ Ink’s Guarantee Star means that the publishers’ statement ©: cir. 
culation in the following pages, used in connection with the Star, is guaranteed 
to be absolutely correct by Printers’ Ink Publishing Company who will pay 3100 
to the first person who successtully controverts its accuracy, 














ALABAMA 


Birmingham, Ledger, dy. Average for 1971, 
26,377. Best advertising medium in Alabama. 


Montgomery, Advertiser, net av. year Ig1I, 
Dy. 17,669; Sun., 22,238, Guarantees daily 3 
times, and Sun. 4 times the net paid circulation 
of any other Montgomery newspaper. 


CALIFORNIA 
San Diego Union. Sworn circulation, July, 
1912, Daily, 10,967; Sunday only, 15,729. 


»0.0.0.0.8 


San Franeisco Examiner. 
Net paid circulation for 12 
months ending Dec. 31, 1011; 
Average, Daily and Sunday, 
net paid circulation 108,123; 
distribution, 109,752. Averaye, 
Daily only, net paid, 97,827; 
average distribution, 99,394. 


Average, Sunday only, net paid, 
179,817; average distribution, 
181,816 The absolute correct- 
ness of these figures is guaran- 
teed by Printers’ Ink Publishing 
Co., who will pay $100 to the 
first person who will success- 
fully controvert the accuracy of 


these figures. The Examiner is 
the ONLY newspaper in San 
Francisco with the Printers’ 


Ink Guarantee Star. The cir- 
culation of the Examiner is 
greater than that of other 
morning papers of San Francis- 
co COMBINED; is by far the 
greatest on the Pacific Coast, 
as is largest of any morning or 
evening newspaper in America 
selling for more than one cent, 
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Meriden, Yournai, evening. Actual average 
for 1910, 7,801; 1911, 7,892. 


Meriden, Morning Record. Daily av.: 1909, 
7,709; 1910, 7,898; 1911, 8,085. 

New Haven, Evening Register, daily. Aver. for 
1911 (sworn) 19,164 daily, 2c. ; Sunday, 15,108, sc. 

New London, Day. Evening. Circulation, 1910, 
6,892; 19011, 7,141. Double all other local papers, 

Norwalk, Avening Hour. Average circulation 
1911, 8,645. Carries half page of wants. 


Waterbury, Retudlican. E ined by A. A. 
A. regularly. 1911, Daily, 7,615; Sunday, 7,659. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Washington, Star, Evening and Sunday. Aver- 
age daily 4 mos. '12, 64,164,:@@). Carrierdelivery. 








ILLINOIS 


0 .0.0.0.6 | 


Chicago Examiner, average 
IglI, Dunday 641,628, Dail; 
216,698, net paid. ‘Ihe Daily 
Examiner's wonderful growth 


in circulation and advertising 
forced all the three other Ch:- 
cago morning papers to cut 


their price to one cent. Circula- 
tion books open to all. 
The Su nday Examiner 


SELLS more newspapers 


every Sunday than all the 
other Chica) 4 Sunday news 
papers PRI 


6 The absolute correctness 


of the above circulation rat- 

ing accorded the Chicagw 

fe Examiner is guaranteed by 
the Printers’ Ink Publishing 
Company, who will pay one 

w hundred dollars to the first 
person who will successfully 


controvert its accuracy. 


POW BEIT BKK 


Chicago, Polish Daily News. Year ending 
Sept., 1912, 16,438; Sept. average, 17,335. 
hampaign, , News. Leading paper in field, 
(Chasselae Urbana.) Average year 1911, 6,321. 
Joliet, Herald, evening and Sunday morning. 
Aver. year ending Dec. 31, 1911, 9,114. 
Peoria, Avensng Star. Circulation for 191, 


21,140. 
INDIANA 


South Bend, 7ribune. Sworn average Sept, 
1912, 12,765. Best in Northern Indiana. 


IOWA 

Burlington, Hawk-EZye Average 10911, daily, 
9,426; Sunday, 10,381. ‘All paid in advance.” 

Des Moines, ‘Register & Leader. (av.'11), 36,263. 
Evening Tribune, 20,816 (same ownership). Com 
bined circulation 55, 679—35% larger than any 
other lowa paper. Supreme in want ad held. 

Washington, Zve. Journal. Oniy daily io 
county. 1.956 subscribers. Al! good people. 

Waterloo, Evening Courier, 54th year; Av. dy. 
6 mos. to July 1,’12, 8,731. Waterloo pop. , 29,000. 


KENTUCKY 
Louisville, Courier-Journal. Average 19th 
daily and Sunday, 28,911. 
Louisville, 7he 7imes, evening daily, average 
for 1911 net paid 47,956. 
LOUISIANA 
New Orleans, /¢2m, 1st 6mo. 1912, daily ave. ngty 
43,870. Sun.ave.net,45,744. A.A.A. examination 
MAINE 
Augusta, Kennebec Fournal, daily average 
Igrt, 9.872. Largest and best cir. in Cent. Me 
Bangor, Commercial. Average tor 1911, daily 
10,444 
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ortland, Svening Express. Average for 1011, 
= 17,625. Sunday 7elegram, 12,018. 


MARYLAND 
Baltimore, ews, daily. | News Publishing 
Compa: Average 1911, 79,636. For Oct., 
1912, 88,124, 

The absolutecorrectness of the 
wy’ iatest circul rating ded 
oak the News is guaranteed by the 
fai, Printers’ Ink Publishing Com- 
pany who will pay one hun- 
dred dollars to the first person 

who successfully controverts its accuracy. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


KERRI K 


Boston, Globe. Average circulation. 
Daily (2 cents a copy) 
1911, 184,614—Dec. av., 187,178. 
Sunday 
1911, 323,147—Dec. av., 324,476. 
Advertising Totals: 1911, 8,876,061 lines 
Gain, 1911, 447,963 lines 

2,227,821 lines more than any other Boston 
paper published. ’ 

Advertisements go in morning and afternoon 
editions for one price. 

The above totals include all kinds of advertis- 
ing from the big department store tothe smallest 
“want” ad. They are not selected from any 
favorable month, but comprise the totals from 
January 1, 1911, to December 31, 1911. 
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Boston, Lvening Transcript (©@). Boston's 
teatable paper. Largest amount Ol week day ad. 

Boston, Daily Post. Greatest Sept. of the 
Bostow Post. Circulation averages: Daily Post, 
415,535, gain of 51,929 copies per day over 
Sept., 1911. Sunday Post, 315,604, gain of 
23,104 copies per Sunday over Sept., 1911. 

Boston, Herald and Traveler-Herald, all-day 
circulation over 200,000. A great quality news- 
paper in the morning and concentrated local 
and suburban circulation in evening. 

Lawrence, 7elegram, evening, 1011 av. 8,405. 
Best paper and iargest circulation in its field. 

Lynn, Evening Item. Daily sworn ay. 1909, 
16,539; 1010, 16,662; ro11, 16.987. ‘Two cents. 
Lynn’s family paper. Covers field thoroughly. 

Salem, Evening News. Actual daily average 
for 1911, 18,872. 

Worcester, Gazette, evening. Av. Jan. to Dec., 
‘11, 19,031. ‘I'he “Home” paper. Larg’st ev’gcirc. 





MICHIGAN 
Detroit, Michigan Farmer. Michigan's only 
farm weekly. Guaranteed circulation 80,000. 
Jackson, Patriot, Aver. year, 1911, daily 
10,368 ; Sunday, 11,213. Greatest circulation. 


MINNESOTA 

Minneapolis, Farmers’ 7 ribune, twice-a-week. 
W J. Murphy, publisher. Aver. for year end- 
ing December 31, 1911, 21,887. 

Minneapolis. Farm, Stock and Home, semi- 
monthly. Actual average for year ending Dec, 
31, 1911, 103,728. 

The absolute accuracy of Farm, 
Stock & Home's circulating rating 
is guaranteed by the Printers’ Ink 
Publishing Company. Circulation 
is practically confined to the far- 
mers of Minnesota, the Dakotas, 
Montana, Western Wisconsin and 
Northern lowa. Use it to reach 
this section most prohtably. 





Minneapolis, Yournal Every 
4 evening and Sunday (@@). In eo 
191I average daily circulation, 
evening, 78,119. In 1911 average 
Sunday circulation, 82,208. Daily average cir- 
culation for Sept., 1912, evening only, 82,045. 
Average Sunday circulation for Sept., 1912, 


84,830. 
CIRCULATION Minneapolis, 7ridune, W. J. 
Murphy, publisher. Established 
1867. Oldest Minneapolis daily 
Average circulation of daily 
’ Tribune for year ended Dec. 31, 
1911, 98,686. Average circulation 
of Sunday 7vribume for same 
period, 117,904. Average net paid 
by Printers’ circulation for 1911, daily 7ri- 
Ink Publish- dune, 92,004; Sunday Tribune, 
ing Company 109,313. 


MISSOURI 


8t. Louis, National Farmer and Stock Grower, 
Mo. Actual average for torr, 128,829. 
NEW JERSEY 
Camden, Daily Courier, covers Southern New 
Jersey. 10,410 daily average 1st 9 mos. 1912. 
Camden, /ost-Telegram. 10,416 daily average 
tort. Camden’s oldest daily. 

Trenton, Zvening Times. 1c—'o7, 20,370; 'o8, 
21,326; 2c—'oo, 19,062; 's0, 19,288; ’11, 20,115. 
NEW YORE 

Albany, Bvening Journal. Daily average for 
1911, 18,361. It's the leading paper. 
The Brooklyn Standard Union, 
Printers’ Ink says, ‘now has the larg- 
est circulation in Brooklyn”. Daily 
average for 1911, 61,119. 
Buffalo, Corser, morn. Ave., 1911, Sunday, 
97,764; daiiv, 60,268: Axgusrer, evening, 38.891. 
Buffalo, Evening News. Daily average, 1912, 
10 months, 99,199. 
Gloversville and Johnstown, N. ¥. 7he Morn- 
ing Heraid. Daily average for 1911, 6,287. 
NEW YORK CITY 
The Glo be Largest high-class evening 
circulation. Counts only 
papers sold for cash. Net cash daily average, 
Oct. Ist, 1911, to Sept. goth, ror2, 327,713, 
A.A. A. and N. W. Ayer & Son certificates. 
Schenectady, Gasette, daily. A.N. Liecty. 
Actual Average for to11, 20,817. Benjamin & 
Kentnor, 225 Fifth Ave., New York; Boyce 
Building, Chicago. 
Schenectady, Union Star, GF “home” cir. eve. 
Sp. features: Autos, Sports, Women’s, Fin., Fra. 
Utica, National Hlectrscai Contractor, mo. 
Average for 1911, 2,626. 
OHIO 
Cleveland, Plain Dealer. Est. 1841, Actual 
average for 1911: Daily ,96,129; Sunday, 126,191. 
For Oct., 1912, 109,946 daily; Sunday, 140,114. 
Young » Vindicator. D'y av.,'11, 16,422. 
LaCoste & Maxwell, N. ¥. & Chicago. 
PENNSYLVANIA 


. Erie, Times, daily. 21,782 average, 
Sy Oct., 1912. A larger guaranteed paid 





circulation than all other Erie papers 
combined. E. Katz, Special Agt., N.Y 


Philadelphia, The Press (@@) is 
Philadelphia’s Great Home News- 
paper. Besides the Guarantee 
Star, it has the Gold Marks and is 
on the Roll of Honor—the three 
most desirable distinctions for 

’ any newspaper. Sworn average 
circulation of the daily Press for Oct., 1912, 
86,848; the Sunday Press, 177,014. 

Washington, Reporter and Obsegver, circulation 
average Igt!, 12,898, 

West Chester. Local News, 
daily, W. H. Hodgson. Aver. for 
191t, 16,849. In its goth year. 
Independent. Has Chester Co. 
and vicinity for its field. Devoted 
to home news, hence is a home 
paper. Chester County is second 

in the State in agricultural wealth. 
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Wilkes-Barre, 7imes-Leader, eve., net, sworn, 
18,558, 9 mo. to Sept.1,'12, A.A.A. examination, 

Williamsport, \ews,eve. Net av. for year end- 
ing 1912, 9,605 — Av. for Sept., 9,799. 

York, Uispatch and Daily. Average for 1911. 
18,5237. Covers its territory. 


RHODE ISLAND 
Pawtucket Avening /imes. Average circulae 
tion for 1911, 20,297—sworn. 
Providence, Daily Journal. Average 
for 1911, 28,067 (O@). Sunday, 32,688 
(OO). Avening Bulletin, 60,486 aver- 
age Igit. 

Westerly, Daily Sun, George H. Utter, pub. 
Circulates in Conn. and R.1. Cir., 191%, 6,445. 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
Charleston, Zvening Post. Evening. Actual 

daily average 1911, 8,289, 
Columbia, State. Actual aver- 
age for twelve months ending 
PAUL unc 30, 1912, daily 17,970; 
ieee Sunday, 18,625. August, 1912, 
average, daily, 20,986; Sunday, 
20,956. 
VERMONT 
Barre, /imes, daily. Only paperincity. Av. 
1911, 5,754. Examined by A.A.A. 
Burlington, Free Press. Examined by A.A.A, 
8,968 net Largest city and state. 
VIRGINIA 
Danville, Zhe Bee (eve.) Aver. Oct., 1912, 
6,273. The Register (mnorn.), av. Oct.,’12, 3,166, 
WASHINGTON 
Seattle, Zhe Seattle Times (@O) 
is the metropolitan daily of Seattle 
and the Pacific Northwest. It 
combines with its 1911 cir. of 
64,005 daily, 88,746 Sunday, rare 
quality. Itis a gold mark paper 
y of the first degree. Quality and 
quantity circulation means great productive value 
to the advertiser. The Z7imes in 1911 beat its 
nearest competitor by over two million lines in 
advertising carried. 
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Tacoma, Ledger. Average year 191, dail 
19,001. Sunday, 27,288. BB, 


Tacoma, News. Average for year Ign, 


19,210. 
WISCONSIN 
Fond Du Lac, Daily Commonwealth Average 
year 1911,8,971, Established over 40 ) cars ago, 
Janesville, Gazette. Daily average, ‘ ‘cts, Iga, 
daily 6,024; semi-weekly, 1,660. 
Madison, State Journal, daily. Aciuval aver 
age circulation for year 1911, 7,917. 
Milwaukee, ‘The Lve.ing Wi, 
cousin, daily. Average Caily circu. 
Alaa lation for first 6 mos. 19: ’, 46,14, 
AN an increase. of over 4,00 daily 
aah average over 1911. ‘The Hveni 
Wisconsin's circulation is 
circulation that counts, a 
Out question enters more actua 
than any other Milwaukee paper. Ev 
ing local business house uses ‘ful 
Every leading foreign advertiser use 
kee’s popular home paper. Mini: 
§ cents per line. Chas H Eddy, Fore 
024 Metropolitan Bldg., New York, Ed 
irtue, 1054 Peoples’ Gas Bldg., Chicago. 
Racine (Wis.) Journal-News. Averoce Sept, 
1912, circulation, 7,390, Av. 6 mo. 7,965. 


MANITOBA, CAN. 
Winnipeg, Der Nordwesten. Canada's National 
German weekly. Av. 1911 23,026. Kates s6c. ia. 
ONTARIO, CAN. 
Port William, farthest West city in Ontario, 
Times Journal, daily average, 1911, 3,628, 
QUEBEC, CAN. 
Montreal, La Patrie. Ave. year 10911, 46,96 
daily ;55,897 weekly. Highest quality circulation, 
SASKATCHEWAN, CANADA 


Regina, The Leader. Aver. May, 1912, 11,686. 
Average 1st 5 months, 1912, 11,017, Largest 
circulation in Saskatchewan. 
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CONNECTICUT 
MERIDEN Morning Record. Unusually large 
lead in Want Ads, in exceptionally profit- 
able field. Rate, cent a word; 6 cts. for 7 times. 
EW HAVEN Register. Leading want ad 
medium of State Rate lc. a word. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
TH Evening and Sunday Star, Washington, 
D. C. (@@), carries double the number of 
Paid Want Ads of any other paper. Ic. a word. 


ILLINOIS 

“Nn EARLY everybody who reads the English 
language in, around or about Chicago, 
reads The Daily News,"’ says the Post-office 
Review, and that’s why The Daily News is 

Chicago's “ want ad "’ directory. 
TH Chicago Bxaminer with its $41,623 Sun- 
day circulation and 216,698 daily circulation 
brings classified advertisers quick and direct 
results Rates lowest per thousaud in the West. 


MAINE 
THE Evening Express and Sunday Telegram 
carry more Want Ads than all other Portland 
papers combined. 
MARYLAND 
TH Baltimore News carries more Want Ads 
than any other Baltimore daily. It is the 


recognized Want Ad Medium of Balti 





0.0.0.0. 0. 


‘THE Boston Globe, daily and Sunday, for the 
year 1911 printed a total of 498,600 paid 
want ads; a gain of 18,723 over 1910, and 340,56 
more than were printed by any other Bostos 
newspaper. 
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MINNESOTA 


THE Minneapolis Tribune is the recognised 
Want Ad Medium of Minneapolis. 


CIROULATI'N "THE Minneapolis Tribune is 
the Leading want ad medium 
of the great Northwest, carrying 
more paid want ads than any 
other daily newspaper, either 
Minneapolis or St. Paul. Clas: 
fied wants printed in Oct., ‘I 
amounted to 260,369 lines. The 
number of individual advertise 
dy Printers’ ments published was 39,9. 
Ink Pub. Co. Rates: 1 cent a word, cash with 
the order;—or 10 cents a line, where charged. All 
advertising in the daily appears in both the 
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THE Minneapolis Yournal, 
every Evening and Sunday,] ©© 
carries more advertising every 
1th than any other newspaper ~~ 
, che Twin Cities. No free or 
ate advertisements and ab- 
tely no questionable adver- 
——: ing accepted at any price. 
@@ | Cashorder one cent a word, 
moimum, 20 cents. 
NEW YORE 


HE Albany Bvening Journal, Eastern N.Y.'s 
pest pe. cr for Wants and Classified Ads. 
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THE Buffalo Evening News is the best classi- 
fied advertising medium in New York State 
outside of N.Y. City. Write for Classified Rates, 
sworn circulation statement, and rate card. 
OHIO 
HE Young Vindicator—Leading Want 
Medium. lc. per word. Largest circulation. 
PENNSYLVANIA 
TH Chester, Pa., 7imes carries from two to 
five times more Classified Ads than any other 
Greatest circulation. 





paper. 


UTAE 
HE Salt Lake 7rsbune—Get results—Want 
Ad Medium for Utah, Idaho and Nevada. 








[(©O) Gold Mark Papers ©©) 





poit 
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ir circulation. 


tiser 
$28.08 if paid wholly in advance. 


\lvertisers value the Gold Mark Publications not merely from the stand- 
of the number of copies printed, but for’the high class and quality 
Among old chemists gold was symbolically represented 
sign @.—Webster’s Dictionary. 

A»nouncements under this classification, from publications having the 
Gold Marks, cost 30 cents per line per week. Two lines (the smallest adver- 
nt accepted) cost $31.20 for a full year, with 10 per cent discount, or 

















ALABAMA 


The Movile Register (@@). Established 1821. 
Richest section in the prosperous South. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


The Evening and Sunday Star. Dy av. 1st 4mos, 
"11, 64,154.(@@ ) Delivered to nearly every home. 


ILLINOIS 
Bakers’ Helper (Q@@), Chicago. Only “Gold 
Mark” journal for bakers. Oldest, best known. 
The Inland Printer, Chicago (@@). Actual 
average circulation for 1910-11, 17,104. 


KENTUCKY 


Louisville Comrier-Fournal (Q@@). Best paper 
in city; read by best people. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Boston, American Wool and Cotton Reporter. 
Recognized organ of the cotton and woolen 
industries of America (@@). 

Boston Kveming Transcript (O@), established 
1880. The only gold mark daily in Boston. 

Worcester L'Opinion Publique (O@). Only 
French paper among 76,000 French population, 


MINNESOTA 


The Minneapolis Fournal (Q@@). Only Gold 
Mark Paper in Minneapolis. Carries more ad- 
vertising than any paper in the Northwest. 


NEW YORE 

Brooklyn Hagle (O@) is THE advertising 
@edium of Brookiyn. 

Dry Goods Economist (Q®), the recognized 
authority of the Dry Goods and Department 
Store trade. 

Blectrical World (@@) established 1874. The 
leading electrical journal of the world. Average 
circulation over 18,800 weekly. MCGRAW 
PUBLISHING CO. 

Engineering Record (OO). The most 
progressive civilengineering journal inthe world. 
Circulation quadrupled in 9 years, now 18,000 
and over weekly. MCGRAW PUBLISHINGCO. 

New York Herald (Q@@). Whoever mentions 
America's leading newspapers mentions the 
New York Herald first. 

The Evening Post (@@). Established 1801. 
Theonly Gold Mark evening paperin New York, 
“The advertiser who will use but one evening 
Paper:n New York City will, nine times our of 
ten, act wisely in selecting The Evening Post.” 
Printers’ Ink. rf 





Scientific American (@@) has the largest cir- 
culation of any technicai paper in the worid. 

‘The New York 7+mes(@@©) has a greater daily 
city sale than the combined city sales ot the other 
three morning newspapers popularly ranked 
with it as to quality of circulation. 

New York /ribune (QQ), daily and Sunday. 
Daily, now one cent—the best for the least. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
The Press (Q@) is Philadelphia's Great Home 
Newspaper. It is on the Roll of Honor and has 
the Guarantee Star and the Gold Marks—the 
three most desirable circulation distinctions, 
Oct., 1912, sworn net average, Daily, 86,848; 
Sunday, 177,014. 


THE PITTSBURG 
®) DISPATCH © 


The newspaper that judicious advertisers 
always select first to cover the rich, pro- 
ductive Pittsburg field. Best two cent 
morning paper, assuring a prestige most 
profitable to advertisers. Largest home 
delivered circulation in Greater Pittsburg. 














RHODE ISLAND 

Providence Yournal (@@), only mornin 

paper among 600,000 people. ° “ 
TENNESSEE 

The Memphis Commercial-Appeal (@@) is the 
only paper in the state of Tennessee to have re- 
ceived the Gold Mark Award. It is also one of 
twelve dailies in the entire United States having 
taken the N. W. Ayer & Son audit of circulation 
(1910). The Commercial-Appeal passes both 
quality and quantity tests. Daily, over 62,000; 
Sunday, over 80,000; weekly, over 93,000. 

WASHINGTON 


The Seattle 7émes (@@) leads all other Seattle 
and Pacific Northwest papers in influence, cir- 
culation, prestige. 

WISCONSIN 

The Milwaukee wy vag | Wisconsin {9@), the 
only Gold Mark daily in Wisconsin. The home 
paper that deserves first consideration when ad- 
vertising appropriations are being made. 
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A Matter of Elimination 


Pra tically every district, town and city in the 
cou: try supports one or more papers—daily, 
sem:-weekly, or weekly, as the case may be. 
The newspaper reader as a result, can choose 
the one which makes the strongest appeal to 
his or to her idea of what consists of up-to-date 
news, modern service, and clean, straightfor- 
ward editorial policies. In Seattle, it’s the 


SEATTLE TIMES 


that is first choice among the people. And 
just as the public has selected it for its value 
to them as a news bringer, and the champion 
of their best interests, so have both local and 
national advertisers chosen it to their profit, 
as a medium to reach these same readers. 
Steadily increasing advertising patronage and 
a healthy circulation growth bear eloquent 
testimony to the position of The Times as the 
“fastest growing paper in the country’s fastest 
growing market—The Great Pacific North- 
west.” 











Interesting information for interested adver- 
tisers on request. 


TIMES PRINTING COMPANY 
Seattle, Washington 


THE S. C. BECKWITH SPECIAL AGENCY 
Sole Foreign Representatives 


NEW YORK ST. LOUIS CHICAGO 
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DISPLAY or ARGUMENT ?P 


Whichever most surely meets the merchandising purpose 
of the advertisement in question is the better treatment. 


Choosing between them without personal preference 
but solely with regard to the needs of the situation— 
perfecting either with skill and enthusiasm unhampered 
by any narrow agency ‘‘style’’—directing its use by 
careful analysis of mediums, market and competition — 
these are fundamentals of good advertising service. 


FRANK SEAMAN 
INCORPORATED 


Advertisers’ Agents — 120 West 32nd Steet 
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